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Litevature. 


THE SWANS OF WILTON. 


O how the swans of Wilton 
Twenty abreast did go! 
Like country brides bound to the charch, 
Sails set, and all aglow, 
© With pouting breast, in pure white dressed, 
Soft gliding in a row. 


Where through the weeds’ green fleeces, 
The perch in brazen coat, 

Like golden shuttles mermaids use, 
Shot past my crimson float, 

Where swinish carp were snorting loud 
Around the anchored boat. 


Adown the gentle river 
The white swans bore in sail, 

Their fall soft feathers puffing out 
Like canvas in a gale ; 

And all the kine and dappled deer 
Stood watching in the vale. 


The stately swans of Wilton 
Stratted and puffed alonz, 

Like canons in their full white gowns, 
Late for the even-song, 

When up the clore, the peevish bell 
In vain has chided long. 


O bow the swans of Wilton 

Bore down the radiant etream ! 
As calm as holy hermits lives, 

Or a play-tired infant's dream. 
Like fairy beds of last year’s snow, 

Did those radiant creatares seem ! 





THE NEXT DANCE. 


Yes, dance with him, Lady, and bright as they are, 
Believe us he’s worthy those sunshiny smiles, 

Wave o’er him the flag of the Stripe and the Star, 
And gladden the heart of the Queen of the Isles. 


We thank you for all that has welcomed him—most 

For the sign of true love that you bear the Old Land : 
Proud Heiress of al! that bis ancestor lost, 

You restore it, in giving that warm, loving hand. 


And we'll claim, too, the omen. Fate’s looking askance, 
And Fate, only, knows the next tune she will play, 

Bat if Jobn and his Cousin join hands for the Dance— 
Bad luck to the Parties who get in their way. 


—>_—. 
A STORY OF THE POSTE RESTANTE. 
From Sir Gaspar Monckton to William Lawrence, Esq. 


Punch. 


Rome. 
My Dear Lawrence,—I wrote to you last week from Rome. 

You have not been spared my impressions of St. Peter’s. I was not 
ashamed to tell you of my admiration of this noble structure, which it is 
the fashion to say isa mistake. I grew classical at the capitol and the 
Appian way, and expansive on the vast plains of the Campagna ; but 
it is none of these things I have now to tell you. Lawrence, I must 
leave Rome. The one thing has happened that would drive me forth 
even from Paradise. The one being is here that I would go to Siberia 
to avoid! You guess whom I mean; her name—even to you—never 
passes my lips; and it was a torture to me to inquire even what were 
her movements, except so far as to avoid her. 

This I thought I had securely done by coming to Rome—a place 
which, I scarcely know why, was never the least associated with her in 
my mind. And now that I know, or thiok, she is here, the question is 
ever before me with a strange pertinacity : does she know I am here? 
Does she avoid all chance of meeting me as sedulously as I do her? 

Our encounter happened thus: I weat to inquire about seeing the 
statues of the Vatican by torch-light, and was told, at Piale’s library, 
that I might join a party that evening. 

It was a rainy, moonless evening, when the ominous number of thir- 

teen visitors landed from their respective carriages at the side entrance ; 
up the wide slopes and steps we went, the rain dripping on us as we 
passed the open courts, and the long, uulighted vistas, peopled with sta- 
tues, looked “ sad and strange,” I thought, as we passed on. 
*.. Most of the people knew one another, and there was enough talk go- 
ing on to allow some strangers like myself, who had been admitted to 
make up the number, to pass unnoticed in the dim light of occasional 
lamps, like shadows of the rest. 

We went on to the iron doors, where there was a stand, and we were 
counted through like sheep, thirteen neither more nor less; only Mr. 
Milton Smith, a sculptor of fame and fashion, attended as cicerone to the 
party, and to direct the torch-bearersin the proper artistical way, to 
throw the light. 

There may be presentiments ; but I believe in them no longer. Surely 
in this case there thould have been some consciousness of the vicinity of 
two persons like us: the “ us” never to be pronounced again. 

I was soon in the wondrous world of art; forgetting the tattle about 
me, to listen only to the long silence of ages between me and the mys- 
terious forms of beauty around. 

I must tell you, that seeing the statues by torch-light is not a lighting 
up of the vast halls of the Vatican, but a covered light at the end of a 
pole, directed on each particular statue, selected so as to throw out its 

‘orms in strong relief of light and shade. The gigantic lanthorn seems 
more like a sheaf of wax candles, all lighted together; and it has to be 
several times renewed. 

We had passed on thus to the Demosthenes—that noblest expression of 
the mastery of soul over body, of mind over mere form—with its clasped 
hands. Of course they were originally firm!y clasped, and not, as it is 
restored, holding the scroll (what an appealing and commanding look !) 
Then to the lovely Venus Anadyomeae, graceful and full of human co- 
quettishness, a lovely and perfect Eve ; bat not a goddess like the Medi- 
cean Venus. Then came the Minerva Medica, passionless, calm, thought- 
ful, and “strong minded.” The Cupid genius of the Vatican, which 
arrested me, often as I had seen it tefore, even after the torch bearers 
had marched off. What artist ever, before or since, conveyed toa face 
80 childish such intensity of feeling, such divine compassion and love? I 
thought involuntarily of some of Fra Angelico’s infant Christ, and then 
of Mrs. Browning’s “ Isobel’s Child.” But I will not fill my letter with 
art discussions. We passed on. Mr. Milton Smith was eloquent about 
restorations, and the young ladies fla'tered about the torch like moths, 

asking emall questions, and being told what to admire. In reality he 
Was more eloquent than they deserved, and spoke like a true artist. We 
passed on to the Nile, fantastic as an old fairy tale, yet with the stern 
grandeur of the primeval time of art, 

After this 1 saw no more. Listen, Lawrence! I had kept aloof from 
the group with more than my usual dread of acquaintance-making, look- 





—_——-—— 


ing past them, straight on to the lighted statues, But I was at last 
aware of a in the duck, bebind the torch-bearers, a lady, who 
seemed also detached from the rest, and to hang behind the party. I did 
speak to apy one. She wore a dark, full cloak, which con- 
ceated ber figure, and a large hat, with a deep, veil-like lace round the 
edge, jast thrown up in front so as not to impede her sight. 

should not have noticed her more than the others, but —— here, 
at the statue of the Nile, I observed she was writing, or drawiog, in a 
small book sbe held close to her eyes, and in which she was so much ob- 
sorbed, that the party moved on, and left her alone, almost in the dark. 
I then first observed, or fancied, she would not pass me, but lingered pur- 
posely out of the light of the torches. I walked slowly, and she more 
slowly still, and turned her head away when I looked back. At length, 
not to be left entirely, she moved more quickly on, and passed me, with 
her bead averted. : 
As she , something rang on the pavement, and rebounded to my 
feet. I picked it up, and felt, more than saw, it was a gold bracelet be- 
longing to-——-. What can one believe of preseatiments and spiritual 
perceptions if, up to that moment, the idea had never occurred to me 
that the unknown lady was my wife ! 
For the last three years the sum which had been placed at my banker’s 
for her use had been untouched, and I had lost this clue to her move- 
ments, about which, indeed, I had never inquired but as a reason for 
avoidance. The trinket I held in my hand identified her. It was of pe- 
culiar form. I had given it to her in the early % of our marriage, and 
she wore it always; all other costlier jewels she had proudly returned. 
There she stood, within arm’s length of me, the woman who had wrecked 
my peace, destroyed my faith in all goodness: the woman whom I had 
once so idolized, that to lose her had 


“ Worked like madness in my brain.” 


_ With the bracelet in my hand I stood as if pierced by the serpents of 
aa0coon, equally forbidden by rigid conveation to give any outward 
sign of pain. 
hk I walked on, following the rest step by step, mechanically as in a 
ream. 
In the hall of the Apollo, fally lighted by the torch, the party re- 
mained together, and I could not resist one searching look at the laced 
hat. How could I have been so blind as not to recognise Queenie? The 
veiled hat was bent down and the face averted. The sloping shoulders 
had grown a little faller, the figure more stately ; but the peculiar grace 
of the small head and neck remained unaltered. As I looked, I felt 
co rash to the end of the earth to avoid her, or clasp her to my 
eart. 
The first shock of surprise over, I became anxious to restore the brace- 
let without having come forward myself, so I gave it to the guide, point- 
ing out the person who had dropped it. Perhaps, after all, she had not 
recognised me ; and as I saw her receive it without looking round, I was 
almost annoyed that I had not given it myself, just to see how she would 
have looked. 
Still lingering behind, I had watched the party till we came again to 
the gates, and so down the broad, sloping steps, where the torches were 
extinguished. 
The carriages were in waiting ; but in the sudden darkness I had lost 
sight of the veiled hat. 
I stood there in the rain looking forlornly after the dispersing car- 
riages ; about six or seven fiacres drove up at once, and violent alterca- 
tions arose as to which should take my excellency home. 
You ask me to give you my impressions of Rome, and to remember 
that you have never been in Italy ; but I cannot remainin Rome now. I 
shall try to make some ioquiries without being known myself. 
Unluckily, Harry Anstruther is here, and has constituted himself my 
shadow. You know what an exceedingly “inquiring mind” he bas 
about other people’s concerns. He is mach in society, and such a gossip 
that I would not have him in my confidence for all the treasures of 
the Vatican. 

I will write again, when I have any more information; in the mean- 
time, address to me at the Poste Restante, Naples. 

Yours faithfully, Gaspar Monckton. 
My Dearest Mary, 

You are quite mistaken in supposing that I have “ plenty of adven- 
tures” to tell you in my lonely and independent life ; I have literally 
none. J think adventures are like bee-swarms, and require to be at- 
tracted by clappers, and bells, and noises, before they will settle ; and 
there are so mauy oddities among the single women abroad, that one may 
do what one likes, and wear what one likes, without avy other comment 
than that one is “ forestiere ;”’ aud we certainly make full use of the 
privilege. 

Oh, if time could go back ; if all this lovely Italy, that I have dreamed 

of in my girlhood, could have come before me when I could have enjoyed 
it! Now it is but a cruel mockery. 
It is now three years since I resolved to make myself independent of 
one, obligation to whom is a galling weight. To pursue art with 
real purpose I have come to Italy, aud { am beginn’ng only now to ar- 
—_ at the flowery pastures of success after long and somewhat cheerless 
abour. - 

When I remember who it was that first taught me to think of art at all ; 
whose refined taste and noble enthusiasm awakened all which is now 
turning to development in my mind; who made Italy a Jand of pro- 
mise ; and that now I should be here amid the glories of old Rome, and 
alone. Sometimes, dear Mary, I quite lose heart and hope, especially 
when I think that the very object to an artist, the most desirable—fame 
—I can only obtain through a pseudonyme. To be famous would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to me. 

I had no idea, till lately, such a trial was in store for me; but since 
you insisted on my sending over my statue of Hermione for exhibition, 
which I consented to do under the modest name of Mrs. Stone, I have ob- 
tained mcre commiesions from England than [ can execute. 

Living so utterly secluded as I do, I hardly kuew the coil and care I 
should get into by an alias ; but various little troubles occur, and one of 
the most serious is that of meeting former acquaintances. When the 
flights of English begin to gather on the Pincio, you cannot think with 
what horror I shrink from every round hat and blue veil; but I am, I 
believe, still comfortably unknown to fame and to studio-hunters, 

These last are a genus as peculiar to Rome as the models sitting on the 
steps of the Piazza di Spagna, and as teazing as the mosquitoes in lighted 
rooms, with open wiadows, at night. 

Sometimes they come in swarms, sometimes alone; sometimes to kill 
their own time, and always to devour that of the artist. They generally 
take the last hours of daylight, when you have a passing idea to fix on 
your clay or canvass, that makes you long for Joshua’s power to keep 
the sun a little longer in the heavens. 

The fatal ring comes at your studio door. If you are poor, you have 
to put down your palette, or your tools, and open it yourself with a sweet 
smile. If you have a servant, they sweep in, unannounced, brushing by 
your half-dry pictures with their flounces, chattering silly criticisms, or 
asking silly questions. 

Those more especially who have learned the jargon of art (and who at 
Rome has not ?) are still worse ; they give advice as well as compliments 
and criticisms, and generally end by wishiog they could afford the price 
you ought to have for such a work. 

Thanks to my kind friend and master, Gisborne, I am delivered from 
these plagues of Egypt. He knows partly my circumstances ; at least, he 
koows that I am separated from my husband, and determined to be inde- 
pendent of his charity. I cannot quite reconcile him to my strict incog- 
uito, “ if,” as he says, “I have nothing to be ashamed of.” But how can 
I answer, and say, that I have nothing ? 

It is not Gaspar, my husband once, but now my bitter enemy—if such 
a feeling can live in his noble heart as enmity—from which I am seckiog 
concealment. He, alas! would go far away rather than encounter me. 
It : the man to whom I owe all thé miszry of my life, Charles Towas- 
hend. 

To write his very name makes me turn round shuddering, lest I should 
see his face. 

I have reason to believe that he is here in Rome, and that be chooses 
to remain unkaown. IfI had been a paiater, instead of choosing sculp- 
ture, I should have struck my tent at once, but that I cannot do without 
great difficulty. 

I go nowhere but to Gisborne’s studio, early, when he is alone. Gis- 
borne is aman co imbued with the genius of the old Greeks, that he 
ought to have been born amongst them. An origioal thinker, and an ar- 
tist of first-rate genius, his quiet manner subdues all enthusiasm. 

The beauty and grandeur of his works excite the highs: admiration ; 
but he bas a kind of stern simplicity that makes one ashamed of express- 
ing it. His kindness to me bas been unvaryiog, and not the least part 
of it is, that he asks no questions. 

I will write to you, dear Mary, as soon as I decide on any move, for I 
cannot bear to be anywhere that you may not know where to write 


——- 
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My Deir Many, Rome, April 25th. 
parened by & phamionn’ mre ates, oh loa for « Cie. I am as if 
Let me tell you what passed at Mr. Gisborne’s to-day. He is now 
gaged on a lovely group of a Nymph and Cupid. I wdmaired the 
who is quite an intantine love. ‘*‘ Yes,” said he, “ the women all sa 
my best work, because of that stupid baby—they understand the 
By-the-by, I hope I have sold a work of yours for you this 
Yes; I always said that it does you great credit. Yes ; the Child 
Greyhound—that's a baby again! But it was not a woman who fell in 
love with the cast, aad wants it in marble.” “ Who, then?” said I, a 
nameless terror creeping over me. “Ob, a foolish Eoglishman ; he did 
not give bis name, but he talked better than most foolish Eoglishmen. 
He asked your address.” “You did not give ithim! Ob, dear Mr. 
Seem, you don’t know the harm you may do me.”’ I wasin real dis- 
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The calm stern artist !ooked at me a moment in mere surprise ; then 
his eye softened, but he turned his head aside, and went on shaping a 
fold of his nymph’s drapery. 

“I don’t know what is the mystery about you,” he said, “and I don’t 
want to know it !—I’d rather not, I hate romantic stories. But you may 
be very sure, whenever you think Ican do you any gooi—mind you, the 
least possible good or se: vice—you shall tell it me. Yes; but mind, I 
shall not encourage you ‘o refuse a commission like this, without ve 
good reason. I did giv» the address of your studio—why not? I thin! 
the foolish Eoglishman ‘s to call to-morrow, at twelve o’clock ; you can 
see him or not as you choose.” . 

eee chose not to see him, though I said nothing. I do not 
know why the idea had taken hold of me so firmly that this was Towns- 


hend. 

“ Bat Mr. Gisborne,” said I, “ what was he like, this foolish English- 
man of yours?” 

“ Oh, that’s only my way, you know; yee. He was not foolish at all ; 
yes ; on the contrary ; and as to his looks, he had a very good head, 
and I should like to have made a bust of him—yes—an uncommonly fine 
“ Ah, yes,” thought I, “ people considered Townshend hacdsome ; and 
I was tryiog to elicit a more minute description, when a fashicaable bon- 
net nodded from bebind the half-opened door, and then the small sta- 
dio was pervaded with voluminous flounces, the owner of the bonnet 
being a tall bony woman, with inquisitive shar, grey eyes and a hard 
metallic voice. 

“I's only me, dear Mr. Gisborne,” said one; ‘I am. not going to in- 
terrupt you, or take up your precioue time ; you know I’m not. [ only 
wanted to remind you of your kind piomise to come in to tea this even- 
ing. I have asked your favourite ---, and the lovely Australian, and 
the American poet, who will be so delighted to see you, and that Ger- 
man, and a few more, and Lady and the Miss Partridges ; but don’t be 
alarmed, it is no party, only quite artistic, you know. I koow what you 
are going to say—you dine with the prince to-day, but that is nothing ; 
you can come in as late as you like, and it will be so very interestia, 
your telliag us exactly what the prince said, and who was there, an 
whether he is allowed to driok az much wine as he likes, and if he is 
shy, and if he shakes hands with people.” She did not pause for a reply 
till she had talked herself out of breath. 

This was an inveterate studio-bunter, and I could have been amused at 
the quiet impassibility of the artist, evidently accustomed to these inva- 
sions, had not the voluble lady turned fall upon me: “ Surely I ought 
to know this lady. Wehave met somewhere. Mr. Gisborne, will you 
not charitably make the introduction, and perhaps this evening I may 
have the pleasure of seeing your charming friend.” 

“T am afraid it will he impossible; I do not go out,’ eaid I, reso- 
lately ; “I am an artist, and I have no time for society.” 

*“ An artist, and I have not the pleasure of knowing you! 
allow me to visit your studio, 
Could I not accompany you? 
find.” 

Here Gisborne gallantly came to the rescue; and in his dry way, 
half-jest and half ewraest, said, ** No, I will not ictroduce you. I never 
introduce two ladies to each other. A gentleman to a lady, if you like, 
and let them take the consequences: vut not two charming women ; 
for the more charming they are the more spiteful, and I could not be 
answerable.” 

Daring th's speech I made my ercape and came straight home to write 
to you. Yes, Mary, I must leave Rome, at least for a time; for this 
state of disquietude and fear is intolerable. It takes my thoughts too 
forcibly back to a miserable and a happy past, which I was beginning to 
forget. I was so quiet and peaceful in my studio, and I will be again ; 
these are but phantums. No one has the right to invade my solitude ; 
let them leave me at least that. 

I am goiog this evening to join a party to see the Vatician statues by 
torchlight. There must be a certain number, the ominous one of thir- 
teen, to get the permission. I am ashamed of the unreasonable fear I 
have everywhere now, of encountering Townshend. It is not very likely 
he would be of this party. I wish it were Carnival time, to wear a 
mask, but [ shall make a veil do duty, and only hope the sharp grey 
eyes of this morning may noi be there: but I cannot resist the lighting 
of the statues. 

Farewell dear friend. Direct to me, as usual, Poste Restante, as I 
always fetch my letters myself: and they will be safer left there in case 
of any sudden flitting.— Your ever affectionate, QUEENIE. 


Do, pray, 
Perhaps you are going home now? 
These studios are so difficult to 





From Sir Gaspar Monckton, to William Lawrence, Esq. 


Dear LAWRENCE, Rome, May 15th. 

I write to you again from Rome. You may remember we were to- 
gether when I was so struck with the statue of Hermione, last year. The 
sculptress, a Mrs, Stone, (American, I think), I have found out here; 
and besides a repetition of the Hermione, I have also secured a charming 
group ofa Child and Greyhound by the same hand. 

I saw it at Gisborne’s (whose pupil she is), and have been to her 
studio. I did not see her, however, and I hear she lives a recluse life. 
Had my mind been less full of these lately awakened painfal memories, 
I should have interested myself ia this artist. 

Her studio is in an old palazzo. It is near St. John’s Lateran, a queer 
desolate place, as if the doors would make the walls cramble into dust, 
as they move on the rusty hinges. You go into « court, overgrown with 
tufts of acanthus and loog grass, with here and there large aloe plants 
with dwindling leaves, in broken stone vases, which leave the roots to 
dry up in the sun. 

At one end of the court is a rainous stone doorway leading to a long 
passage between two high walls, over which comes the ecent of orange 
blossoms, and where you startle the green lizards as you pass. From 
this you enter the studio with its lofty, but time-discoloured ceiling, and 
high wind open only t» the sky. 

It was like most other studios for the models, sketches, casts, lay 
figures, and tools; but at one corner of the spacious room there was a 
glass door leading into the old melancholy garden, and near this there 
was a table, with a vase of flowers, writing materials, some books, and 
an air of habitation that made me wish to see the owner. I had ap- 
pointed to come ; still I liogered in the place and felt a calm relief in 
its extreme quiet ; heariog only a drippiog fountain in the garden, the 
chime of some church belis, and the whisper of the wind in the orange 
trees. 

After all, who knows but these artist-women are the happiest? Choos- 
ing the ideal, rising even if it be only with batterfly wings, above the 
actual, instead of being broken and crushed against it. 

I remember, long ago, dreaming of such a woman; an enlightened 
companion, an equal—a sympathy. I jancied this and chose, in an evil 
hour, a mere doll, with a clasical face and a graceful turn of the head, 
who bas hed the power, nevertheless, to trample on my life, and tread 
out the light of it forever. 

I had the curiosity to look at a book on the table, with a fresh flower 
in it to keep the place, as if it had been just laid down : it was “ Aurora 
Leigh.” “What!” I thought, “this poem, the most perfect of modern 
books, here too?” Then I fell into a sad retrospect over poor 
Queenie. ‘ 

Poor, weak, erring cbild! Who knows, if, instead of the frivolous life 
I made for her, I bad been less afraid of scaring her child-like nature, 
and bad nourisbed ber with such intellectual food as that ; if she had read 
such a book, I thivk she could not have been so lost. Well, God knows! 
It touched we wonderfully to see this favourite book of mine ia this wo- 
man’s hands. I lingered and did not like to go. I asked the Ltalian 
donna at what time the lady would be at home? She did not know; she 
knew nothing—* Chi lo 8a?” The lady never saw avy one when she 
was at work, and she did not live at the studio. ‘“ Where did she live?” 
This she pretended not to understand, and I left the studio without any 
farther information. 

I have left the commission with Gisborne, if the eccentric artist will 





to me.—Your most affectionate, 





condescend to execute it. He seemed delighted at my praise of his pu- 
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imagine my vexation and surprise, when a note came Gis- 
my eA shea aa telling me that Mrs. Stone had no time 
at her at present ; that she was leaving Rome, and declined the 


‘et even that might be a delusion. There might be other 
ts 
Rome to morrow for Naples.—Your’s fai 


wm + 
ASPAB MoNCKTON. 
Dearest Mary Ischia, May 20th. 

I seem to have had no time to breathe, mach less to write, till I arrived 
here. 


Safe at least from pursuit or avoidance for a time. Safe from inter- 
ference. Safe to think and despair. 

Mary, who do you think was the generous patron that visited my stu- 
1? who had admired my works unknown? It was Gaspar—my bus- 

y beloved husband | He was there; he stood by the table and 
the book I was reading. Had it not been for my own absurd 
avoidance of another person I should have been there. Yet, 
ould that have availed?—more pain and embarrassment to him 
me. I think I should have fallen to the earth with the anguish 
joy. For it would have been a joy, <a a fearful one, to see 
n, Yes, a joy any way ; but especially if unseen myself, and so 
have been spared his look of scorn—dislike. Oh! that I could 
bear. IfI had only guessed it was he, I might have seen bim from 
some screen or curtain. TT chould have heard his step, his voice again. 

Now that I can breathe, Iam glad and cheered that he has ceen my 
works and likes them so well. I have not toiled all this dreary time in 
vain. Iam glad that he should recognise in me something of the wo- 
could have loved. 

wonder how I bad strength to keep my secret, when dear Mr. Gis- 

borne gave me the note he had received, containing the commission for 

me a draft for £200 to begin one. The instant I saw the hand- 

writing I gueseed all. I sup I must have looked strangely, for Mr. 

to notice me at all; still more, to offer mea seat. When I 

ve him back the draft, and entreated him to return it, he was very in- 

t. “You women folk!’ said he; “it’s jast like your folly. 

Here you are getting to the top of the tree, and down you come again 
without touching the cherries.’ 

“ Better co, than fall,”’ I said.” 

“ But you wil! not fall. I say that you'll do; that you'll be great, if 
you persevere. You have genius, you have poetry, and the spirit of the 
ancients, and you refuse a commission like this, and from a well-known 
gy like Sir Gaspar Monckton! Get such crotchets out of your head, 

. Stone, or I shall give you up.” 

Something more in the same tone of friendly reproach he said, but I 
scarcely heard it, I was so overwhelmed with the discovery of Gaspar 
being 20 near. I might meet him at any moment, and see him turn 
away in scorn—in just contempt! I felt I must fly—I must leave Rome for 
@ time, at least—and I came to Naples—beautiful Naples, sitting like a 
queen on the blue Mediterranean ; bat she looks best at a distance, like 
some other beauties. The glare, the heat, the noise, the crowded popu- 
lation of equalid lazzaroni opprees2d my spirits; and, on the other hand, 
there was the gay world, as at Rome, to encounter and avoid. 

The sapphire sea enticed me, and I came here. Here, at least, I have 
found rest and solitude—it is so still,so green, so dreamy! Nothiog 
moves but the lizards by day and the fireflies by night. There are no 
carriage roade, no carts or horses, and but very few pairs of shoes, so that 
literally you do not hear a foot-fall. 

On landing at the little port of Ischia you have to go up a mountain 
road to Casamiciola on donkeys—about an hour’s ascent. The hotel, 
which, as yet, I have all to myself, is one of those extraordinary speci- 
mens of domestic architecture peculiarly Italian, and more pecaliarly 
Neapolitan. Large, loose, slovenly houses, that look as if they were 
built of cards and toppling over. Au staircases leading to nothing, and 
terraces with no way of getting to them; and rooms without windows 
and windows in wall: without rooms; useless posts with nothing to sup- 
port; and balconies that seem as if nothing supported them ; stairs out- 
side and flat roofs to walk on, if you like. This disjointed building seems 
to be kept together by a garden full of flowers and orange trees on one 
side, and a wide terrace overlooking the sea on the other. 

Spring in Italy, with its thoueand scented wild flowers, before the rich 
foliage is burnt by the heats, is indescribably delightful :— 


“ The breath of the moist earth is light 
Around its unexpanded buds.” 


Though I have been so long in Italy I never before felt that pleasure 
in mere y breathing which I experience here. 

Something like hope, too, is springing up in my heart. I have some- 
thing to speculate on which is not all vague despair. I will do some 
work better than I have done yet, and it shall be expressly for Gaspar. 
He shall bave the others too ;—what is there I could do that he shall not 
have? Then they shall be sent to him at Hartley Court—his home, and 
once mine, forfeited for ever! Perhaps he will place Hermione in his 
hi . I know a place in an oriel window where he once said there 
should be a statue. 

How intensely I remember the day he said so! We were walking 
loiteringly about the rooms together soon after he first took me there on 
our marriage. He had his arm in mine— a way he had—as a man rests 
his arm on that of a boy, seeming to lean, but in reality supporting. 

We walked about thas together, through the rooms, stopping before 
the pictures, and he telling me their histories. I felt then how very ig- 
norant I was; and, instead of listening at his feet like a child, as I longed 
to do, I disguised my real ignorance by flippant remarks. Even then 
— the fatal mistake of concealment. 

t was the same with his books—rare volumes that he prized so much. 
Some of them I kaew by name; and I had really read more than he, per- 
hape, thought I had. Bat the deadly fear lest he should me igno- 
rant tempted me to be superficial and false. 

And he, too, was hard, though just ; for, fiading false coin among the 
gold, he threw the whole away as valueless, 

But I am writing a volume instead of a letter, dearest Mary ; you owe 
it to my holiday from work in this fairy island. I feel no longer alone. 

think of Gaspar now as I have not for years dared to think of him. I 
feel more worthy of him, though he will never know it. Sometimes— 
bat that is only a flattering, passing thought—I ask myself why I fled? 
What would have been the result if, in the artist he so admired, he had 
oad alae wife—despised and hated? No, I could not have 

e 

It was better to leave myself the power still todream what might have 
been. Here the whole place is like adream. You hear no noises but 
distant village sounds und songs—the pretty Neapolitan songs we sing 
in drawing-rooms. My room opens to the garden flashed with gerani- 
ums, lilies, roses—with myrtle hedges. Another door opens on a wide 
terrace overlooking the sea, where the 


Blue isles and distant mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light.” 

A boat is waiting now for the heat of the day to be over, to take me a 
sall among the otherislands. I seem to have the whole place to myself. 
If I fancy going up the hills, a donkey stands in attendance for my eccel- 
lenza, and another for my maid, who always accompanies me. I do not 
think Gretchen would let me out of her sight amongst these barefooted 
Tialienische folk. A cicerone, named Francesco, has constituted himself 
my cular attendant. By virtue of ree shoes, he asked me a 

and a-half a day for his services ; I declined paying more than 
a piastre, that being too much. He instantly accepted it, saying, 
that he was a galantwomo, and though he might sometimes cheat men, and 
especially foresticri, he always told the trath to a woman. Honest Fran- 
cesco! here he comes to tell me that the wind is changed, and it might 
not be so pleasant off Cape Miseno as he yore in the morning. This 
is because he has an inkling of forestier’ coming in the afternoon, and 
would not like to be out of the way. 
I hope my quiet will not be invaded here. I meant to wait till the 
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besides the one I seemed to recognize.—I | to be 


He told me forestieri were come, English | 
excellency up there was to give him three piastres a day, and my excel- 
lency must excuse him for declining to do an; more for 
this time I was looking for the sketch I had oing, and it was not 


I asked Francesco if he knew the name of the new arrivals. “ Non lo 
so.” Was it a family, ladies, or gentlemen? “Non lo so.’ Where did 


oe come from? “Non lo so!” 
b 


is last non lo so was very suspicious, especially with the cunning look 
that accc mpanied it. 

I found afterwards that he had been inquiring, as if merely for conver- 
saticn, of Gretchen, where I had come from? how long I had been at 
Naples? and in return she remarked, the 
nothing. Here in this fairy island there are no passports to give up, nor 
visiters’ lista to write one’s name in. 

May 30.—I have kept my letter three days, dear Mary, for the simple 
reason, that post offices, resante or otherwise, are unknown here, and one 
must send to Naples. 

The adventure of the forestieri has died away ; whoever they may be, 
they do not molest me. I have, of course, given up drawing on the ter- 
race, but have never found my sketch. I see lights in the garden rooms, 
through the trees, and Francesco hovers about, with an air of being very 
important. I fancy sometimes he is watching me, but it mast be an ima- 
gination. Farewell.—Your affectionate, Sorpu1a Moncxron, 


Charles Townshend to Arthur Smedley. 
Dear SMEDLEY, Ischia, May 28th. 

“ Albeit unused to the writing mood,” I can’t help writing what I have 
to tell you. Eureka! Eureka! old fellow. The desire of my heart, the 
search of my life is found! You know who I mean ; that divine, adora- 
ble witch, that arch-fiend and arch-angel—Queenie Leighton. 

You don’t know her history, and what she has been about all this time 
—I don’t either—quite, for she is as cunning as ten devils and always was. 
She knew what she was at when she threw me over years ago. 

I bad a notion of her being at Rome, and found it was a true one; 
but io the name of all Gipsydom and Bohemia, just imagine what my lady 
has turned her hand to. She is a sculptress, a pupil of the famous Gis- 
borne, and no other than the Mrs. Stone who did that Hermione, people 
were raving about last week. 

I was rather at fault what to do, not being so sure how my lady would 
receive me, considering our Jast merry meeting. As a first step I thought 
it prudent to efface myself completely, and as Mistress Queenie had taken 
an alias, I would take one too. I did not care much for the society of 
Rome—dowagers, with diamonds and daughters, who all go in for the clas- 
sical and the coliseam by moonlight. I had another special reason for 
not being known, for who should be at Rome but Monckton—Monckton 
himself. Whether he knows his wife is here, and is come to watch or 
seek her, it is impossible to guess. She kept herself so closely shut up 
it was difficult to find out any thing about her. I felt it would be useless 
to go slap-dash, and call upon her, and at last got tired of living incog. 
for nothing, so I came to Naples. There I found Leonard with his yacht, 
and have been about with him to Sicily and the islands—and got him to 
leave me here for a few daye, attracted by its exceedingly beautiful 
scenery. 

Oh, ye gods and little fishes, who would have thought of such luck! 
A tall canning looking fellow of a cicerone got me up here on the back 
of an ass ; the hotel seemed deserted, and I could choose my rooms. At 
one coraer of a terrace overlooking the sea stood a table with a sketch- 
book and colours—a footmark in the desert! I asked who it was— the 
Signora Inglese.” I looked and saw her name written on a sketch, and 
could not resist taking possession of it. I instantly installed myself in 
the terrace room, and my first precaution was to pay the valet de place or 
cicerone, as he called himself, not to chatter. I made him understand that 
he is to answer no questions and fiad out all he caa.—Nothing more to 
say at present. Always yours, CuarLes TOWNSHEND. 








Dear SMEDLEY, Ischia, June 5th, 

If you got a letter from me a week since, I need only tell you that no- 
thing has happened, and I begia to get terribly ennuyé. 

I bave kept like a sentinel to my garden pavilion, which overlooks 
another terrace belonging to the rooms which she inhabits. I see her 
qneenly figure as she stands looking over the sea in the moonlight. I 
watch her go out over the mountains with that same little German maid 
L always hated. I sometimes feel it impossible to withstand the longing 
to go and speak to her. That we should be io this queer enchanted 
castle of a place together, isolated from all the world, seems a stroke of 
destiny not to be throwa away ; but I confess the next move makes me 
— The moment I say “ check to the Queen!” the game may be 

ost. 

Mistress Queenie has a long arrear of injury to settle with me. Ven- 
geance is sweet, and such vengeance trebly sweet! Certainly my last 
attempt to renew acquaiatance with her was any thing but felicitous, 
but she was then on good terms with her busband, and that makes all 
the difference. After all, she once liked me, and if she jilted me for a 
better parti, that was not my fault. Her marriage ended miserably, and, 
to a certain degree, she is again free. Still I might live here for a month 
longer, and never see her exquisite profile nearer than I do, as she 
stauds on her’terrace little dreamiag who is so near her. 

I sometimes think of trying a coup de théatre, and falling suddenly at 
her feet, or starting from behind a rock in one of her rides, and seizing 
the bridle of her palfrey (i.¢., donkey) ; but no, hang it, it wouldn’t do, 
I know well the look of superb disdain she would assume, and I have no 
disposition for a scene of “unband me, sir!” After all, Smedley, she 
might think herself aggrieved, and consider me the cause of her separa- 
tion ; and then no wonder she is mad with me. I declare I feel I don’t 
know how, so oddly, when I sze her stand there looking so pale, and sad, 
aod altered, so that I should only just like to krow the rights of what 
she does think of me, before I go to India, and, at least, part friends with 
her, if nothing else. I wish you were here, oid fellow, to give me the 
benefit of your advice. Sometimes I think I am too modest and diffident, 
and that her sadness can never be for that stiff old husband of hers, but 
compuaction for having deserted me. 

A brilliant idea has occarred to me: to fall sick, and appeal to her 
compassion, A compatriot in distress at a lonely country inn—and there 
she should suddenly discover an old friend. I think she could not resist 
being at least civilto me. Per Bacco! I will try it; buat it must not 
be long delayed, as I shall have to go straight from here to Malta, with 
Leonard, to join my regiment.—Farewell, old fellow. 

Yours faithfally, Cuas. TowNsHEND. 

P.S.—To beguile my ennai I have copied from the “ Inn Album” the 
following lines. They come after various testimonials of satisfaction, 
such as * Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins have pleasure in declaring they experi- 
enced the greatest satisfaction at the hotel of Casamiciola. The cooking 
was good, and the charges moderate.” 

“ A lovely spot ; the attention of the landlord most pleasing, the don- 
keys excellent, and moderate charges.” 

“ Marianna Smith, Bertha Brown, and Sabina Robinson.” 


“ Poétiques Anglaises, natures delicates, 
Si charmées de trouver les charges moderates, 
Je vous donne une salade, et la donnant gratis, 
Je suis sur d’obtenir vos plas doux souris 
Et maintenant cansous et de la tarentelle, 
De Casamiciola et de sa sentinelle, 
Der Montpomea |’ Hotel est excellent, 
Sweet gil! Revez & moi dans votre appartement. 
Commis VoYraGEur.” 
You may guess I am hard up for amusement, and I shall certainly not 
hold out mach longer. 


In order to explain the foregoing correspondence, we must go baek 
about seven yeare. 








The scene is laid in a gay watering-place, where nothing is talked of 














or ephemeral and 

at the other side of the Channel, making their way, exerting their 
fluence, and sending forth their voices, through the 

of France, without an echo finding its way across so narrow a 

Few of us have heard of Pierre Du 

Lyons on the 23rd of April, 1821. His family were simple artisans, 

at the death of his mother—which occurred when he was four years old 

—his godfather, a priest, took him to his home, and commenced his edu- 

cation, which, later, was advanced in the little seminary of Largentidre. 

On quitting the religious school he was bound apprentice to a silk 

weaver, but shortly after obtained a clerkship in a bank. 

Then came the old story, often repeated but ever new, of the poet-na- 
ture yo against the regular discipline, the dry details, what ap- 
pears to it the vulgar ny of commercial habits and rules, and 
his new position Pierre Dupont chafed and fretted for the liberty which 
poets, and especially young poets, dream, often erroneously, as es- 
a not only to their happiness, but to the development of their 

us, 


t, now living, who was born at 


geschliffener kerl would tell her | 8°0 


It happened that at Provins there resided a grandfather o# Dupont, 
who was acquainted with M. Pierre Lebrun, a member of the Academy. 
Occasionally our budding poet visited this grandfather, and became an 
object of considerable interest to M. Lebran. At this time he had com- 

leted one of his earliest poems, Les Deux Anges, The Two Angels, 
ing drawn from the conscription, he was, much to his dissatisfaction, 
ordered to join a regiment of chasseure, but the idea occurred to M. Le- 
bran to publish this poem by subscription, and thus endeavour to obtain 
a sufficieat sum to purchase a substitute. 

The plan was tried and succeeded, and thus Dupont, unlike most 
youthful artists (using the word in its larger and more general sense), 
was, 80 to say, enabled to enter regularly on his poetical career through 
the profits of the first fruits of his poetical genius. 

Les Deux Anges, though in many respects incomplete, incorrect, and 
wanting in the vigour that is so remarkable a characteristic of many of 
his later productions, yet contained so much promise, had in itto many 
indications of an original genius and an elevated intelligence, that in 
addition to the material benefit he obtained by it, he was honoured by a 
prize from the Academy, aad on this, was offered a small place in the 

ostitute as assistant in the compiling the Dictioanaire de l’Académie. 
There is no doubt bat that his labours in this department, however ma- 
terial they may seem, and the opportunities he frequently had of hearing 
the sometimes stormy, often eloquent, discussions oa philologizal points, 
of such men as Victor Hugo, Cousin, &c., went far to perfect his style, 
teach him the value of words, and give force, elegance, and correctaess 
to his language. 

Bat still Dapont aspired to live entirely free, to follow poetry exclu- 
sively, to live for it and by it; and, after a time, he resigned his post at 
the Academy, explaining to M. Lebran his reasens for doing so, aud ex- 
pressing the warmest gratitude for the interest and assistance he had 
accorded him. 

Free to follow the bent of his inclinations, he worked hard to com: 
lete a series of songs entitled Les Paysans, Chants Rastiques, Peasants, 
ustic Songs, of which not only the words but the music (though he was 

utterly ignorant of music as a science, insomuch that when he had com- 
posed his airs he was obliged to siag them to be noted down by another 
person) was his own. A neat edition, illustrated with tolerable litho- 
graphs, appeared, and then commenced his popularity. 

or many years the vocal drawing-room music of the middle classes 
had consisted of “ romances,” of which words and music rivalled each 
other in mawkish sickliness and inane monotony. Here was something 
new, something sparkling with truth, and life, aad freshness, with earnest- 
ness and origivality ; words, now plaintive, simple, tender, now over- 
flowing with a wild, turbulent, but never coarse gaiety, now marked with 
the manly tone of wholesome, loving labour; music instinct with feel- 
ing, melody, variety and originality, indeed, often rising to a degree of 
excellence most difficult to comprehend as the work of one totally igno- 
rant of all scieatific rules. And the new voice thus epeaking speedily 
found an echo among neurly all classes of society, descending from the 
drawing-rooms to the street. 

Thus Dupont contioued to labour in his calling, gathering fresh 
strength, seeking inspiration in natural scenery, his love for which 
breaks out at all times, even amid the sterner accents of patriotic and 
political denunciation—philosophisiog, in a word, thinking, and putting 
his thoughts into strong, true, and eloquent language. 

In 1846, Dupont composed a song, The Song of the Working Men, of 
which I shall presently give a translation ; however feebly it may re- 
present the verve of the original, it is yet, t think, nearly as faithful and 
literal a rendering of its force as can be produced. 

The Song of the Working Men forms a sort of epoch in the history of 
Dupont’s genius. Here mind and heart and virile indignation assert 
themselves in tones hitherto unuttered. The poet himself was half un- 
easy at the echoes of his own voice, and in his uncertainty kept back the 
song for a while, and consulted some of his friends ere deciding to pub- 
lish it. One of these, M. Charles Baudelaire, from whose brief notice of 
the life and works of Dupont some of the facts here recorded are gath- 
ered, thus relates the impression caused by the first hearing, from Da- 
pont’s lips, of Le Chant des Oavriers : 


“ When I heard this admirable cry of suffering and melancholy, I was 
dazzled and affected. For so many years we had waited for some poetry 
that was strong and true! It is impossible, to whatever party we may 
belong, in whatever prejudices we may have been brought up, not to be 
touched by the spectacie of a sickly multitude, breathing the dust of the 
workshops, swallowing cotton, becoming impregaated with white lead, 
mercury, and all the poisons necessary for the creation of the wonders 
they execute ; sleeping amid vermin, buried in quarters where the great- 
est and the hamblest virtues lodge side by side with the most hardened 
vices, and the offscourings of the hulks” (bagae); “ of that suffering, 
languishing multitude to whom the earth owes her wonders, who feel 


the vermilion blood 
Through their veins impetuous flow ; 


who cast long and saddened looks on the sunshine and shade of broad 
parks, and who, for sufficient consolation and encouragement, shout their 
saving refrain, ‘Aimons-nous!’ Let us love.’’ 

Thenceforward, Dupont’s poetry continued chiefly to pursue the new 
course it had strack out. He wrote earnestly, passionately, feelingly, 
though perhaps at times somewhat one sidedly, of the rights, the wrongs, 
the sufferings, the temptations of the working classes, bringing to bear 
on all a hopefal, loving philosophy which makes his songs fiad an echo 
wherever they are heard ia France. 

The revolation of 1848 gave new vigour and new voice to Dupont, 
and all the hopes, interests, and prospects it awakened were suog by him 
with a passion and energy that are yet tempered by the tender and pas- 
toral character of his earlier muse. At all times his intense love of na- 
ture breaks forth, and he always seems to view it with a sort of tender, 
mysterious melancholy : the waving boughs of the thick forest, its whis- 
pering shades, the murmur of hiddea streams, the pale beauties of the 
most ephemeral and fragile flowers, all the more mystic and essentially 
poetical views of nataral scenery and objects are what seem especially to 
address themselves to his feelings. Listen to the vague, dreamy, half- 
supernaturai tone that breathes through 


LA BLONDE. 


Dream of a ome 4 pale, 
With heather and birches light, 

Whose silvery leaves on the passing wind 
Float like foam on the surges white : 

And beneath their flickering shade, 
A graceful form behold, 

More fair and - y than the birches white, 
The virgin with locks of gold. 





ay A night, all pale and fair, 

roams the woodland bowers, 

Child beloved of the earth and sky, 
Sister of stars and flowers. 


All she 
I ae 
The wild woods her minstrela are ‘ 
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To shelter earthly loves! 
Day and night, all pale and fair, &c. 


She loves ‘neath the mystic shade 
Of the heavens’ m palms, 
Far from the mo 

Dissol 


But before long the government found that Pierre Dupont’s songs were 
of a character far too revolutionary to be uttered in the ears of a repub- 
jic constituted uoder the existing and only possible and perfect form, 
and under a princely president who, a few months later, accomplished 
the coup d’état of the second of December, and Dupont was warned that 
he must moderate his tone, or take the consequences. 

‘As, however, the warning produced but little effect, he found himself 
obliged to keep out of the way of the police ; and having many sincere 
friends, admirers, and sympathisers in Paris and its environs, he remained 
hidden in the houses of various of these “ till this tyranny should be 


r) a 

I remember seeing him at this time. He was then aboat thirty, of 
middle height, with good features, a somewhat fall, fresh-coloured face, 
and brown hair, a very quiet and somewhat shy manner, and a counte- 
nance rather indicative of frank simplicity than of force or energy. Aa 
ev was appointed when I was to hear him sing, but ere it came he 
was obliged to change his quarters to escape arrest. 

I remember being much struck with a picture of his life at this time. 
Among his friends were a young sculptor, since celebrated in France, and 
his young wife, daughter of one of the most gifted writers of the day. In 
their country retreat Pierre Dupont was staying, and of a summer even- 
ing the three would wander forth through fields, to the banks of the 
Seine, and lying hidden among the reeds and willows, the poet, in a low 
tone of suppressed energy, would sing to his friends the forbidden eongs 
composed from day to day, songs be dared not sing in the house, lest the 
servants should hear and denounce him, but which he could not shat 
up silent in his breast, however great might be the risk of uttering 
the 


m. 
Here is one of the songs that belong to this period—the Song of 
Bread : 
When in the stream and on the air 
Is hushed the busy mill's tic-tac, 
When listlessly the miller’s ass 
Browses and bears no more the sack ; 
Then like a gaunt she-wolf comes in 
Fierce Hunger to the t’s hearth ; 
A storm is brooding in the heavens, 
A great cry rises from the earth. 
There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “ I must have bread !” 


Up to the village ae walks, 
Up to the frightened town she comes ; 
Go, stop her progress, drive her back 
With all the rattle of your drums! 
ite" your powder and your shot 
@ passes on her vulture-wing, 
And on the summit of your walls 
She plants her black flag triumphing. 
There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


What will your marshalled armies do? 

Hunger steals from the farm, the field, 
Arms for her fierce battalions, sc 8, d 
- Reap-hooks and shovels the _— ae yield. 
In the town I hear the tocsin’s knell, 

All are stirring: they rise, they run! 
The breasts of the very girls are crushed 

With the sharp recoil of a heavy gun. 

There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


Arrest among the populace 
All the bearers of scythes and guns, 
Scaffolds erect till the public place 
Red with the people’s life-blood runs. 
Before the eyes of the shuddering crowd, 
After the fall of the slippery knife 
Has cut the thread of their destinies, 
Their blood shall send forth a cry of life. 
There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


For bread is needful as fire, or air, 

Or water. What cana le do, 
Unsustained by the staff of life, 

That God to his creatures seems to owe? 
But God has amply done His ge 

Has He refused us field or plain? 
His sun is glowing upon the earth 

Ready to ripen the golden lo 

There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


The kindly earth unplonghed remains 

The while that all the temperate zone 
*Twixt pole and pole with yellow corn 

To feed the nations might be sown. 
Open the bosom of the earth, 

And for the combat let us learn ° 
To use new arms, and guns and swords 

To instruments of labour tarn. 

«etm, There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


What to us are the quarrels vain 
Of cabinets and states afar? 
Mast we, for all these useless brawls 
Be culled to share in a bloody war? 
The surging people-ocean fear, 
Behold its awful tide, with dread, 
Give the earth to the ey plough, 
And the nations will all have bread. 
There is no stilling the cries, &c. 


It is remarkable that, while treating of natural scenery, Dupont’s 
poetry is instinct with an impression of melancholy mystery, many of 
his other songs, as Ma Vigne, La Noél des Paysans, La Féte du Village, &c., 
are full of a wild, boisterous gaiety, which irresistibly carries the reader 
along, making the refrain (almost without an exception Dupont’s songs 
have a refrain, in which is contained the very pith and essence of the 
song) ring in his ears like a passage in ‘some pleasant melody, which 
haunts him while the rest has escaped his memory. But it is almost im- 
possible to give any notion of these songs (which are by no means the 
best, as poetical compositions) by tranélation ; rendered into another 
ee they become vulgar and trivial, and losing the local character, 
which forms one of their most remarkable features, they lose the chief 
part of the charm and effect that belongs to them in the original. 

Pierre Dupont’s songs may be divided into four categories. 

His first “‘ manner,” as painters say, is seen in the Peasants, of which 
the following may be taken as a fair specimen : 


LES BEUFS. THE OXEN. 


Two oxen in my stable stand, 
Two great oxen, white and red, 
The Plough is all of maple-wood, 
Of holly-branch the ope is made. 
All by their labour is the plain 
In winter-green, in summer gold, 
They gain more money in a week 
Than the price at which they sold. 
if I bad to sell the pair, 
I'd rather hang myself, I swear ! 
Jeanne my wife I love, but if I had to choose 
"Tween her and them, ’tis her I’d rather lose. 


Mark them well, the gallant beasts ! 
Delving deeply, tracing straight, 

Rain and tempest, heat and cold, 

Hinder not their patient gait. 











ut before the . 
Then sell them to the butcher’s knife— 
They’re mine : 1'll have no such thing ! 
If I had to sell the pair, &c. 


When our daughter is grown up, 
If the regent’s son should come 
To marry her, I promise him 
All the money saved at home ; 
Bat if for dowry he should ask 
The two great oxen, white and red, 
Daughter, bid the crown good-by, 
Home the oxen shall be led. — 
If I had to sell the pair, &c. 


It was these songs that first established his popularity, and many of 
them, especially the foregoing and Les Louis d@’Or, The Golden Louis, 
may still be heard on organs and hurdy-gurdies all over France. 


THE SONG OF THE WORKING MEN. 


We whose lamp, when the shivering morn 
Is announced by the cock-crow, is lit, 
We all, whom the struggle to live : 
Brings ere dawn to the forge and the pit ; 
We whose labour from morning to night 
Is a struggle of arms, hands, and feet— 
And that bat to live for to-day— 
No earning for age a retreat. 
Brothers! let's love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 


To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 


Our arms, from the niggardly earth, _ 
From the jealous wave, painfully bring 
Hid treasures, food, metals, and gems 
Pearls and diamonds to deck out a king : 
Rich fruits from the glowing hill-sides, 
From the plains golden grain, ripe and fall. 
Poor sheep! while our backs re bare 
hat warm mantles are made of our wool ! 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, &c. 


What profit have we of the work 
That crookens our meagre spines? 
Gain we ought by our floods of sweat ? 
We are nothing but mere machines ! 
To the sky do our Babels mount, 
To us earth owes her rarities ; 
But when once the honey is made 
The master has done with the bees. 
Brothers ! let’s love and think, &c. 


Our women must offer their breasts 
To the feeble stranger-child, 
Who, later, to sit by their side, 
Would consider himself defiled. 
The rights of the lords of the soil 
Upon us heavily tell, 
Our daughters their honour for bread, 
To the lowest of shopboys sell. — 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, &c. 


Half-naked, ‘neath rafters we dwell, 
Amid ruins, in pestilent holes, 

Now lodging ’mid villains and thieves, 
And now with the rats and the owls. 

Yet withal, our vermilion blood 

Through our veins impetuous flows— 

How we joy in the sunshine’s gold, 
And the green of the oaken boughs! 

Brothers ! let’s love, and k, &c. 


Every time that the purple tide 
Of our life-blood waters the earth, 
*Tis for tyrants’ lust that the dew, 
Is of fertilising worth. 
Let us spare it, brothers, henceforth, 
For love is stronger than war, 
While we pray that better days, 
May come with a happier star! 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, &c. 


But beside these two styles, and mingling with them, are two others, 
of which the one is of an idyllic cast, delicately imaginative, as in La 
Eustbe, &e., touched, here and there, with a sort of mystic and 


loving philosophy ; and the other a lighter kind of verse, as in L’Emi- 
grée de France, and La Chataine ; but in this latter order of song, descriptive 


of that curious specimen of humanity, la Parisienne, Dapont is, as may 
be supposed, far less at home, and the result is not satisfactory. Here is 


EUSEBIUS. 


The woodmen of the valley pause, 
And point with smile of scorn, : 
At the foolish youth, whose floating hair 
Is blowing all forlorn. 
His eye, blue as a summer stream, 
Swims with a bitter tear, 
For his heart is full as the boundless sea, 
With a mighty grief and fear. 
He loves—oh, folly wild! 
The nameless, low-born youth— 
He loves the only child 
Of the Christian baron, forsooth ! 


He saw her as one day he went 
By her window, at her glass, 
And now he roams from park to church, 
In the thicket to see her pass. 
Fair, slender, tall and graceful, she, 
From her hair to her shoe, in truth, 
She looks a baroness, every inch, 
And he’s but a student youth. 
He loves—oh, folly wild ! &c. 


No Greek nor Latin does he know, 
His studies come by chance, 
Only in Nature’s book he reads, 
And in the lady’s glance— ! 
And yet the world must yield to him— 
Will the baron say him nay? 
A secret, God to him reveals, 
That chases fear away. 
He loves—oh, tolly wild! &c. 


This secret deep, this mystery, 
Makes him at once a sage, 
It teaches that the rich and poor, 
In every clime and age, 
Are moulded from the self-same clay, 
That love and learning raise 
All toa level. Forth he goes 
To seek the baron’s face. 
He loves—oh folly wild! &c- 


His tale he to the baron tells; ‘4 
Who bears upon his shield, 
A cross, a lance-head, and a gem, 
Upon an azure field. 
“Twere a scurvy thing,” the baron says, 
No wise inclined to yield, 
“* Po see thy science and thy love, 
Engraved upon my shield !” 
He loves—oh, folly wild! &c. 


The damsel listened silently, 
The while her fingers fair 
Entwined the laurel and the rose 
That clustered richly there. 
“ These lovely branches can but add 
New grace to it, I wis.” 
“ Your hand, young man,” the baron said, -_ 
And joined the two in his. 
“ He loves me! bliss extreme ! 
His heart—the noble youth !— 
Is worth the love supreme 
Of the baron’s child, in truth!” 
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of poetry, and above all, though sometimes prejudiced, he was always 
true, to the extent of his knowledge and belief; always in earnest, and 
despite occasional outbursts of indignation, his was a loving, hopefal, 
and essentially genial and Auman nature, and when the voices of such 
men speak, they must infallibly find an echo. He believed that men 
were honest ; that they had hearts and consciences ; that they loved what 
was right, and high, and true; and that they were anxious and able te 
advance to freedom and regeneration through love and union, through 
hope and courage ; and if ever men are so to advance, it will, under God, 
be through the sound of such appeals, through the awakening of their 
pl and better natures by confident addresses to such higher part of 
em, 

Many a time France has been called to assert herself by empty swash- 
buckler cries of “ La patrie! Oar country!” “La Fr-r-rance !” and “A 
bas, Down with this!” “ A bas, Down with that!” it has always been 
— with something ; surely now it is time to think of building some- 

ing up. 

Tn the year 1850 or 1851 commenced the publication of an edition of 
Pierre Dapont’s songs in numbers, each number containing an illustra- 
tion ; which illustrations, be it remarked in passing, although in some 
instances signed by the names of Tony Johannot, Andrieux, &c., were, 
for the greater part, singularly poor, ill imagined, conventional, ugly, 
and most carelessly executed.’ Wita the words was the music, which, 
with very rare exceptions, was of Dupont’s own composition. Bat 
whether this edition was ever completed, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain ; I should think that the political tone of some of the songs would 
render their appearance, under the existing condition of the laws that 
govera the press, highly problematical. 

Some time after the coup d’état it was decided that Pierre Dupont’s 
republican notions were no longer in any degree to be tolerated in’ 
France, and he was sentenced to transportation. 

Many persons, however, even among those who had given in a more 
or less sincere adherence to the new order of things, were interested in 
him, and Gudin, the celebrated marine painter, whose house had afford- 
ed him very efficient shelter and hospitality in these perilous times— 
when men of weight and note were sent out of France at twenty four 
hours’ notice, without any farther reason being assigned than that it 
was for the “general security’ of the nation—organised a dinner to 
which were invited the Maréchal Magnan and otber influential guests, 
among whom Pierre Dupont, unnamed and unknown, took his place. 
After dinner, Gadin, still without mentioning the name of the very quiet, 
inoffensive guest who had taken so small a part in the conversation at 
table, called upon Dupont to sing. He did so, choosing, as may be sup- 
posed, such of his songs as were least calculated to offend the loyal ears 
of the company, and having succeeded in charming those of the maré- 
chal, Gudin revealed the obnoxious name of the singer, begging the 
great man to exert bis influence in his favour. This the maréchal pro- 
mised to do, but as his master was strongly prejudiced against the 
rebellious bard, the friends of the latter counselled his leaving Paris, 
and keeping altogether out of reach till his security should, in one way 
or another, be established. But this he neglected to do, whether out of 
defiance or a too great confidence in the marechal’s intercession, or ite 
results, does not appear. The consequence was, that before long he was 
arrested, and lodged in the Conciergerie, the prison from which Louis 
Napoleon himself had, but a few years previously, been transported to 
Ham. After spending some time in this incarceration, he was released 
through the intlaence of the late Prince Jéréme, since which period he 
seems quite to have kept out of public sight. 

Pierre Dupont was married to a woman in his own class of life, to 
whom, it is said, he was much attached ; but she keptentirely in the 
background, and except that the heroines of all his Peasant Songs are 
called Jeanne, which, let us hope, was the name of Madame Dupont, we 
have no clue at all to her identity or history. 

It is hard to think that at thirty nine the poet’s career should be 
finished ; that any man possessing the gifts and the feelings he undoubtedly 
possesses, sboald, in the force of age and strength, finally cast aside his 
arms, give up the struggle, and resign himself to fall into an apathetic 
indifference to the things that made his blood boil, that stirred all the 
pulses of his heart, that inspired him to raise bis single voice in songs to 
which the nation eaug a passionate and soul-felt chorus. Perhaps, seeing 
that, at present, any attempt to raise that voice again would be mere 
Quixotism, that ils first accents would be stifled, and the singer sacrific@® 
at a time when the sacrifice could render no service to the nation he 
loves so well, he bides his time, seeing, or deeming he sees, in the hori- 
zon the dawn of a happier day.—All the Year Round. 


—_—_ 


LESLIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Concluded from last week’s ‘“ Albion.” 


In the year 1833 Leslie’s brother obtained for him the appointment of 
teacher of drawing at the Military Academy at West Point, on the Hud- 
son. The appointment thus procured for him over the heads of the resi- 
dent competitors was an obvious compliment, and the inducements held 
out for its acceptance were a fixed income, considerable leisure, a beauti- 
ful and healthy home, and more favourable opportunities of settling his 
children. These indacements prevailed, for, with characteristic delicacy, 
he abstained from consulting Lord Egremont while his mind was waver- 
ing; had he done so, his Lordship’s answer—elicited subsequently — 
would very probably have kept him in England. In addition to other 
dissuasives Lord Egremont offered Leslie a thousand pounds for a com- 
panion picture to “ Sancho and the Duchess,” and Leslie almost felt that 
he was committing an act of ingratitade in going away. After taking 
leave of the Leslies at Petworth, Lord Egremont wrote to assure him 
that, although he could say but little at the time, there were few things 
which could give him greater pain. ‘I heartily wish you success,’ he 
added, “‘ but if you are to be disappointed I hope it may be soon, that [ 
may have a chance of seeing you again, which will not admit of much 
delay.” Lord Egremont was at that time upwards of 80. 

Leslie went to America fully expecting to remain, and consulted Sir 
Martin Shee on his prospective obligation to surrender his academic 
diploma. But though every effort was made for his comfort in the United 
States there were some substantial grounds of disappointment, and Leslie, 
moreover, could not succeed in making himself happy there. Even in 
the scenes of his boyhood, after so long an absence, he says he felt like a 
stranger. “So entirely did I now feel that England had become my 
home, so anxious was 1 to be again among my brother artists (the best in 
the world), that, had pradential reasons weighed more strongly than they 
seemed to do on the side of my remaining in America, I should probably 
have disregarded them.’ Thus having left England on the 31st of Sep- 
tember, 1833, he returned on the 14th of April, 1834, after a very brief 
experience of his American home. The first appearance of England in ite 
summer vesture (they first made the Isle of Wight) filed him with infinite 
satisfaction, which overflows in a jubilant passage of his biography. 

Once in England, Leslie resumed bis intercourse with his former asso- 
ciates and patrons. In the summer of 1837 he was again at Petworth 
aud saw Lord Egremont for the last time, for his next journey to Pet- 
worth was to attend his Lordship’s funeral. In 1838 Leslie witnessed 
the Coronation of the Queen in Westminster Abbey, an incident which 
led to his painting the “ Queen receiving the Sacrament,” and subjected 
him to the old Duke of Cambridge’s flood of interrogatories :—‘‘ Do you 
paint allday? Are you a Royal Academician? Are you painting aoy 
other picture? Do you walk here or ride?” &c. Having to introduce 
the Duke of Wellington’s portrait, he was favoured with the Duke’s theo- 
ries of art, which were not particularly just or impressive. He was na- 
turally more impressed by Lord Melbourne, of whom he tells some good 
anecdotes. Lord Melbourne asked Leslie how it was that Raphael was 
employed by the Pope to paint the walls of the Vatican. Leslie replied, 
* Because of his great excellence.” ‘‘ But was not his uncle Bramante 
architect to the Pope?” Leslie replied, “I believe Bramante was his 
uncle.” “Then it was a job, you may be sure,” he said, with his charac- 
teristic laugh. Leslie subsequently received a commission to paint “ the 
Christening of the Princess Royal.” In 1846 he was asked, in common 
with bis colleagues, by Lord Morpeth for his opinion of the effect of the 
statue of Wellington on the Arch, which, as he conceived it, to be “a 
disgrace to the age,” he promulgated freely. On the death of Sir Martin 
Shee, in 1850, Leslie assisted with others ia promoting Sir Charles East- 
lake’s election, which he defends from the imputation that it was pro- 
cured by the Royal influence. We learn, however, that Landseer did re- 
ceive a letter from Colonel Phipps, stating how highly agreeable it 
would be to the Queen and the Prince that Eastlake should be placed at 





the head of the Academy, and we may question the perfect propriety of 
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Ta 1852 Leslie but in vain, that the exclu:ion of engravers 
from the highest academic hoaours should be reconsidered. At this 
point he discusses the im ety of the restriction which has excluded 
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first-rate artiets in the country where, of all others, the arts have 
owed so much to eminent engravers, while at the same time the ranks of 
the Academicians have been swelled by mediocre painters. At the same 
time he admits the superiority of the fr exemplars of the Eoglish 
achool to the chief modern painters of the Continent, and enlarges 
heartily on this subject towards the close of his biography. His indi- 
are strougly aeseried, especially for Constable, whose 
p, he says, he cultivated because he liked his art. Among all 
ters, ancient or modern, no one carries him so cnaeely 
to natare, and he adds, “I can truly say, that since I have known his 
works I have never looked at a tree or the sky without being reminded 
of bim.” Of Alfred Chalon, be held that he was “ first among painters in 
water colours,” and complained that the prize of the Paris Exhibition 
for 1855 was given not to him, bat to Cattermole. Io admiration of 
Tadrner be wili not yield to Mr. Ruskin, and adds that Turner passed 
through life little noticed by the aristocracy (Lord Egremont belog, as 
he bad been in the case of man, the priocipal exception,) and never 
by Royalty. He complains that others immeasurably below Turner 
were knighted, while the great landscape painter’s reputation was sus- 
tained cipally by Mr. Rogers and the engravers. Of Turner per- 
sonally be mentioas that, though a reclase on account of the exigenc'es 
of bis art, his nature was social and joyous, as exhibited specially on the 
varnishing or flaishiog days at the Academy. Of his manner of heigbt- 
enisg the effect of bis pictures on these occasions the following anecdote 
is told in illustration of Turner's competition with Constable :— 


g 
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“In 1832, when Constable exhibited his ‘ Opening of Waterloo bridge,’ 
it was placed in the school of painting—one of the small rooms at Som- 
erset-house. A sea-piece, by Turner, was next to it—a gray picture, 
beautiful and true, bat with no positive coloar in any part of it, Con- 
atable’s ‘ Wat-rloo’ seemed as if painted with liquid gold and silver, and 
Turner came several times into the room while he was heightening with 
vermillion and lake the decorations and flags of the city barges. Turner 
stood behind him, looking from the ‘ Waterloo’ to his own picture, and 
at last brought his palette from the great room where he was touching 
another picture, and patting a round daub of red lead, somewhat bigyer 
than a sbilling on his gray sea, went uway without saying a word. The 
intensity of the red lead, made more vivid by the coolness of his picture 
caused even the vermillion and lake of Constable to look weak. I came 
into the room just as Turner left it. ‘He has been here,’ said Constable, 
‘and fired a gon.’ On the opposite wall was a picture, by Jones, of 

, Mesbach, and Abedaego in the furnace. ‘ A coal,’ said Cooper, 
*has bounced across the room from Jones’s picture, and se: fire to Turn- 
er’s sea.’ The great man did not come again into the room for a day 
and a-balf, and theo, in the Jast moments that were allowed for painting, 
he Tame the scarlet eeal he had put on his picture, and shaped it into 
a buoy. i oS 


The anecdotes of Stodbardt, of whom Leslie speaks reverentially as 
“ this great master,”’ are less characteristic than the fact, that at his death 
his easel bore evidence of the many years he had paseed before it, the 
lower bar on which his foot rested being nearly worn through, so great 
had been his assiduity and consolation in his painting. Leslie also ex- 
presses his admiration for Wilkie, Etty, Newton, and Stanfield, and 
tells come anecdotes of the former, but of no very great in'erest. 

E the literary celebrities Leslie encountered, his pcan are more 
likel™ te command attention. He was intimate with Washington Irving, 
Sir Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, and Rogers, and he bas recorded some 
notable “ana” of most of them. As early as 1824 he visited Scott at 
Abbotsford, to paint a portrait of him for Mr. Ticknor, of Boston. There 
he was witness to the rude behaviour of some of Sir Walter’s lady gue:ts 
to Mre. Coutis, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, and he corrects Lock- 
hart as to some of its particalare. He describes Scott’s activity in 
scrambling down “ Thomas the Rbymer’s Glen,” and his pride in being 
the proprietor of its little succession of waterfalls. Scott “ talked 
of scenery as he wrote of it—like a painter; aud yet for pictures, as 
works of art, he bad little or no taste, nor did he pretend toany. There 
were things banging on the walls of his dining-room which no eye pos- 
sessing sensibility to what is excellent in art could have endured.” Scott 
told e he bad known a labouring man who was with Burns 
when he tarned up the mousewith bis plougb. Burns’s first impulse was 
to kill it, but, checking himself, as his eye fullowed the little creature, 
he said, “1’i1 make that mouse immortal.” Scott mentioned this as an 
instance of Barns’s confidence in his own powers. His account of himself 
to Cadell was a proof of his owa confidence at least as regarded his pow- 
ers of conversation. When Cadell, in allusion to the opinion that By- 
ron’s lameness was the occasion of his misanthropy, said to Scott, “ Your 
= bas not suffered from the tame misfortune,” Scott replied, 
“ When I was of the age at which lads like to shine in the eyes of girls 
I have felt some envy, in a ballroom, of the young fellows who had the 
use of their legs ; but I generally found when I was beside the lasses I had 
the advantage with my tongue.” 

On account of his ignorance of art above alladed to, Leslie remarks the 
striking contrast which his house presented to that of Rogers, where no- 

met the eye which was not of the highest excellence. Leslie saw 
of Rogers in his latter years, and was one of the depositories of his 
reminiscences. Rogers was present at the delivery of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s last discourse (at least he said he was), and remembered that 
Barke and Boswell were present on the eame occasion ; also that as Sir 
Joshua descended from the reading desk Burke stepped forward, and, 
taking his hand, said:— * 
The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’t to hear,— 
a parallel in which we remark that Burke played the part of Adam, with 
an Irich difference, at once breaking the silence which was the assumed 
triumph of Sir Joshua’s rhetoric. At another time, in looking over a 
large collection of prints from Sir Joshua, Rogers observed of a com- 
mooplace lookiog General among them, “That is one of ihe men of 
whom Lord North said, when a list was presented to him of officers to be 
sent to America, ‘I know not what effect these names may have on the 
enemy, bat they make me tremble.’ ”’ Leslie especially praises Rogers’s 
manner of telling a story, which was neat and concire, like the prose of 
his Italy, the very antipodes of Sir Walter Scott’s manner, though re- 
sembling Lady Holland’s. He adds a confirmation of our own opinion 
of the “ Table Talk” expressed at the time it was published in 1856,— 
viz., that a entee he bad heard Rogers relate was more or less 
epoilt by his Editor. The story of George 1V., talking of his youthful 
exploits aad telling the Dake of Wellington that he bad made a body of 
troops charge down the Devil’s Dyke, is very inferior to the story as 
— told it to Leslie when they were together on the spot. The King 
said to the Duke, “I once Detar down that hill at the head of my 
.” © Very steep, Sir,” said the Duke. Some of his other stories 
equally lost the little point they bad originally, and Leslie ascribes this 
to the maladroitness of their retailer. He was himself impressed by the 
accessories 


Rogers's narration. Those, he says, who know Rogers |’ 


of 

only from his writings can have no conception of bis bumour, and he 
cites his oocasicnal indalgence in high jinks as performances to be re- 
membered. From the anecdotes told of his bearing towards the little 
Lealies avd children in general we acknowledge that there was a gentler 
side ‘to his obaracter, which was now and then uppermost. last 
in the volume is one of bis sayings that “ those who go to Heaven 

will be very much surprised at the people they find there, and very much 
surprised at those they do not find there.” This was apropos to his re- 
who preferred pews to seats, on the ground that 

“ if there were teats he might fiod bimeelf sitting by his coachman,” 





The last time he heard Rogers recite this passage was at Brighton, 
while, unobserved by the poet, a funeral was passing the window. Du- 
riog their stay at Brighton on the same occasion Rogers took Leslie to 
the Dyke, and as they eat in the carriage looking over the vast expanse 
of country below he pointed down to a village that seemed all peace and 

sauty in the tranquil sunset. “Do you see,” he said, “ those three 
large tombstones close to the tower of thé church? My father, my 
mother, and my grandfather are buried there.” “ Really?” said Leslie. 
The poet admitted that he was —— upon his imagination, but added 
that he at least should like to be buried there. On ie’s telling this 
to a literary friend, ‘‘a man, too, who aspired occasionally to be poeti- 
cal,”’ the latter exclaimed, “ What a lying old rascal!’ Leslie passes 
from the topic without comment, as if hia friend had been guilty of a 
sacrilege. 

As usual, the best things here, as in similar books of gossip, are the 
sayings heard by the writer, or others, from the lips of Sydney Smith. 
Leslie happened to be ian Newton’s room when the canon was sitting for 
his portrait. He looked in the arm-chair 7 like Newton’s picture of 
Abbot Boniface ; and, indeed, he suspected Newton of taking a bint for 
the portly figure of the Abbot from himself. “I sit here,” he said, “a 
personification of piety and abstinence.” Newton told Leslie that at a 
dinner party at Lord Lyndhurst’s at which he was present the conversa- 
tion turned oa the custom in India of widows burning themeelves, and 
that Sydney jocularly defended the practice, asserting that no wife who 
truly loved her hasband could wish to survive him. “But if Lord 
Lyndhurst were to die,” some oae objected, “you would be sorry that 
Lady Lyadburst should burn herself.” “ Lady Lyndbarst,” he replied, 
*“ would, no doubt, as an affectionat: wife consider it her duty to burn 
herself, but it would be our duty to put her out, and, as the wife of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lady Lyndhurst should not be put out like an ordin- 
ary widow. It should be a State affair. First a procession of the judges, 
and then of the lawyers.” “But where, Mr. Smith, are the clergy.” 
‘* All gone to congratulate the new Chancellor.” It would be difficult to find 
an instance of a bappier repartee. Leslie himself heard a good example 
of Sydney’s skill ia embellishing a story, of George the Fourth’s 
remark that Sir Robert Pezl’s clothes never fitted him. He represented 
Peel, when in the Ministry, and on a visit to Brighton Pavilion, as called 
out of bed in the middle of the night to attend his Majesty in what—his 
dioner having disagreed with him in a very alarmiog manner—the King 
supposed to be h’s last moments. Peel was much affected, and the King, 
afier a few words, which he could scarcely utter, said,“ Go, my dear 
Peel—God bless you! I shall never see you again,” and as Peel turned 
to leave the room he added, faintly, “ Who made that dressing gown, m 
dear Peel? It site very badly behind. God bless you, my dear fellow! 
Never employ that tailor agaio.” Leslie was a great admirer of Sidney’s 
sermons as well as of his social qualities, and closes his remarks by en- 
dorsing the opinion of a friend that he was “the greatest disperser of 
humbug that ever lived.” 

Leslie’s correspondence contains some further gossip, but is otherwise 
not remarkable, though including the letters of his friend Weshingtoo 
Irving. As an indication of its miscellaneous bearings, we quote a sin- 
gle passage on some heroes who took their bruises kindly in the aate- 
Sayers epoch of pugili:m :— 

“T went the other day with Peter to see an exhibition of sparring at 
‘ Fives Court,’ and waa very much amused. I wished for you, for whom 
should I meet at .he door ia capacity of check-taker but our friend the 
free-and easy writer at the ‘Gipsey-house.’? He turns out to be a bruiser, 
who at the time we saw him there was in training to fight a p‘tched bat- 
tle ; so that it is lacky for us we did not take amorage at his familiarity. 
He has fought twice, and, though beaten both times, is considered a 
‘very game man.’ Among the crowd in the court were two hroes, 
‘Belasco the Jew’ and another (whose name | have forgotten), who had 
fought each other the day before at Mousley. Belasco has won, though 
they were both ia most woeful plight. Their heads had become too large 
for their hats, which were balaaced on the top of a large bandage of 
Belcher handkerchief that obscured an eye and cheek of each of them, 
and it was difficult to imagine the invisible half of their faces to be in 
worse trim than that which was seen, which shone resplendent wish the 
high polish produced by swelling, exhibiting all the bues of the rainbow. 
One could not open, nor_the otbershut his mouth. The bruised carcases 
of these ‘knights of the rueful countenance’ were enveloped in wrap 
rascals, in which they moved about stiffly, and occasionelly sat down with 
all the cautiousness of men in whom the sense of touch was delicately 
alive. Belasco’s friends were gathered round him, making up a match 
for him to fight somebody else as soon as he was well, and the admirers 
of the other were comfortiog him by showing him where he had made 
the grand mistake, and how he might have gained the battle on the pre- 
cediug day.” —— 

It may be remarked that in Leslie’s letters, and also in his autobio. 
grapby, bis personal pretensions are never obtruded on the reader ; he 
writes with an innate modesty and good taste, which strongly contrast 
with the autobiograpby of Haydon, aud which are naturally pointed out 
by their common editor and critic. As Mr. Taylor truly remarks, in 
these Autobiographical Recollections the part occupied by Leslie and his 
pictures is small, in comparison with that devoted to bis contemporaries 
and friends ; and, but for the labours of Mr. Taylor himself, we should 
hear little of his claims to consideratioa as an artist. We conceive that 
Mr. Taylor has acted most judiciously in attempting to supply this 
omission at the outset, by classifying and deseriving such of Leslie’s 
more important works as be has been able to examine personally, and by 
deducing from these materials a general estimate of the artistic qualities 
and the trae position of Leslie in the Eaglish school. Mr. Tayior’s in- 
troductory essay is written with knowledge and excellent taste, and few 
who possess the capacity to judge of Leslie for themselves will find it 
possible to diesent from the majority of his conclusions. 

In the void of which we are all seosible on the walls of the Academy 
we have a vague intimation of Leslie's distinctive excellence, His 
pictures invariably showed the workings of a thoughtful and cultivated 
mind, and the qualities which are e0 rare among artists of the present 
day as compared with technical or manipulative dexterity. Through 
the medium of Leslie’s pictures we bave intercourse with a refiaed in 
tellect, which is versed in the macterpieces of literature, and can make 
us feel their force anew. These pictures, at the same time, poseess an 
element of loveliness, a sentiment of nature, and a genial baumour which 
are less the reflection of other men’s thoughts than an inepiration of the 
artis’s own. A mind iteelf above the ordinary level is in correspon- 
dence with minds stili higher, and its sympathy with the world of letters 
is som: thing more than assimilative—it is subtle, intelligent, combined 
with an independent judgment, and with original capacities, critical or 
creative ; and the result is, not indeed the highest product of a painter’s 
genius, but a result co little inferior and so generally pleasing that we 
rank it )ittle below the highest, while probably we enjoy it more. Mr. 
Taylor bas stated the chief of Leslie’s pretensions in a single sentence, 
—tbat “as an illustraior and pictorial embodier of other men’s concep- 
tions he ranks among the first—if not as the very firet—of English 
painters ;”’ and the writer’s explanation cf the grounds of this judgment 
accords with our own view of them. “So entirely true and subtle is his 
rendering of character and ex; ion, so fine his appreciation of his au- 
thor’s s-ntiment, eo hearty his relish for the subject ia hand, that his 
pictures seem to me quite to escape the charge so justly brought against 
most pictures taken from books, that they weaken instead of streagthen- 
ing our conception and enjoyment of the seene represented. What 
painter has entered so completely as Leslie into the mind of Shakspeare 
and Cervantes, of Moliére and Addison?” And yet, we may add, what 
painter reminds us go closely of the most creative artist England ever 
produced, acd who, without coming within leagues of that great original, 
bas so nearly approached to the mastery of Hogarth? 

It is curious that Leslie, also like Hogarth, satisfies us least in the few 
subjects he bas painted from Holy Writ. His “Sancho before the 
Duchess” is his happiest work. The half-sbrewd, half obtuse squire, 
with bis finger ov his nose, taking into his confidence that graceful im- 
personation of high-breeding and courtesy, who is barely able to restrain 


her sense of drollery of Sancho’s impressiveness, is, as Mr. Taylor 
maintains, a ph of refined expression. Among his other chief suc 
cesses were exquisite “Sophia Western ;” the “Reading of the 


Will” in Roderick Random ; bis * Autolycus and Perdita ;”’ bis “ rice”’ 
and bis ‘ Katharine ;” his “ Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman ;” bis 





“Triesotin and Monsieur Jourdain ;” and all those saucy, spr'ghtly 


a rare feeling for so much of effect 
positive colour. “ Leslie’s pictures are fall of air ; we can 
and walk about among bis ps, and retire into his 
merits as a draughtsman and master of composition are simultaneously 

. His chalkiness will, no doubt, improve with time, 
and already his earlier pictares have the advantage over his later ones. 
Bat, taking all his technical defects at their worst, his expressional qua- 
lities so vastly outweigh them that his powers of characterization su 
to place him among the first half-dozen who may be termed the masters 
of the British school of painting. 
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A LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
Bt aiie fe “Mr Ww. Fer og jt oy Free. Library for Ag 
co 


The memoir which is written by Mr. W. Storr, of the Mercury, necessaril 
tains mach that addresses itesll only to local readers ; but the following ex. 
tracts are of more general z 


Ireland, ever ready to claim the nativity of illustrious men, has the 
real honour of being the birthplace of Mr. William Brown, who was borp 
in 1784—76 years ago—at one of the centres of the recent religious re- 
vivals, Ballymena, county Antrim. Yorkshire has the credit of bis eda- 
cation, which he received at the academy of the Rev. Mr. Bradley, at 
Catterick, near Richmond. Here he remained until the year 1800, 
when, at the age of 16, he accompanied his parents to Baltimore, in the 
United States, which are entitled to the credit of his business training, 
The father, Mr. Alexander Brown, assisted by William, established a linen 
business in Baltimore. William was first in the counting-house, and 
afterwards became a partner with his father and brother. In January, 
1809, he returned to Europe. Next year he married Sarab, the daughter 
of Mr. Andrew Gihoa (not Gibson, as it has been printed in some notices 
of Mr. W. Brown’s life), of Ballymena, and soon afterwards he came to 
Liverpool and established a branch of the Baltimore firm, which also ex- 
tended itself in Amerita, under the management of his father and 

ounger brothers, George, John, and James. The eldest remained in 

altimore, the second went to Philadelphia, and the youngest to New 
York. They engaged in general commerce, and subsequently in extensive 
banking transactions ; and in Liverpool the house. of Brown, Shipley, 
and Co., has long been regarded as leading firm in American trade. 
Of the three brothers, Mr. George died last year ; Mr. James, with his 
two sons, is now in Liverpool: and Mr. Jobn in Philadelphia. Mrs, 
William Brown died about three years ago, having survived her family, 
A daughter became the wife of Mr. John Hargreaves, of Broad 3 
Accrington ; and a son, Mr. Alexander Brown, left a widow and children, 
who now reside at Richmond-bill with Mr. William Brown. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the old dock committee, was made an 
honorary freeman of the borough during the mayoralty of Mr. J. B. Hol- 
linshead, was elected an alderman of the reformed corporation, bas been 


'Y | a county magistrate twelve years, is one of the deputy-lientenants of the 


county, and bas represented the southern division in parliament. 

In March, 1831, the Bank of Liverpool was established, and Mr. Brown 
was elected chairman of the board. Such was the success of the under- 
taking that at the first annual meeting in September, 1832, it was de- 
— to present each member of the board with plate of the value 
of £50. 


On April 3, 1834, Mr. Alexander Brown, the father, died at Baltimore. 
In recording his death we said of nim that he was intimately connected 
with the prosperity of this port by his instramentality ia establishiag 
“ one of those splendid lines of packets which have rendered the mercan- 
tile transactions between Liverpool and the United States superior to 
those of apy other part of the world for punctuality, safety, and expedi- 
tion. 

In 1836, Mr. Brown purchased for about £80,000, from the Marquis of 
Hastings, the lordship and manor of Brandon, an estate betw2en Coven- 
try and Rugby, upon the north bank of the Avon. 

William Brown aod Brothers are said to have done business to the 
amount of £10,000,000 sterling in 1836. The next year was the most 
critical in the history of the firm and of its principal. Adverse circum- 
stances abroad and declining trade at home, American failures and Eng- 
lish bad harvests, brought many strong men of money down. “The 
American banks all over the Union went down ore after another, and 
maoy together, almost with a universal crash. They fell, and their fall 
involved the fate of Messrs. Brown.”” So said a leading London journal 
ten years afterwards, adding, “ Had they possessed less than the strength 
of giants they could not have extricated themselves. * * The British 
government saw, and looked with appreliension as it saw, the struggle 
of this gigantic establishment. From Inverness to Penzance there was 
not a single town bat would have felt its fall. In Sheffield and Birming- 
ham, and the towns surrounding them, and in Manchester, Leeds, and a 
the great factory communities, a large number of merchants and em- 
ployers, and, as a matter of course, every man and woman employed, 
were less or more involved in the fate of this establishment.’”’ The cris's 
is well remembered by men of business; and many in Liverpoo! have 
not forgotten the anxiety that was felt and expressed. The lady who, 
more than any other, was concerned in the issue, sat one day in a trades- 
man’s shop, in an anxious mood, ignorant whether her husband was 
worth a hundred pounds or a hundred pence. A sense of rectitade, or 
trust in Providence, saved him from undue anxiety. He ate, and slept, 
and went about as usual. The Bank of Eogland (of which Mr. Curtis 
was then chairman) saw the imminent peril, and it came forward and 
helped to prevent a fall which would have shaken our national credit. 
Owing to failures in this country, the Mesers. Brown held protested bilis 
to the amount of £750,000. They showed the bank that they had ample 
in the United States wherewith to meet them, £0 soon as they could get 
remittavces. Being satisfied of this, the bank passed a resolution to ad- 
vance them £1,950,000--a loan to a single firm unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world—to give time for the arrival of money from America, 
accepting the protested bills and other securities. The Bank of the 
United States (of which’ Mr. Biddie was chairman) having received 
£1.000,000 of money from the firm, gave them a letter of credit for 
£400,000, for which they were to be char, 23 per cent., which was 
£10,000 ; but the directors of the Bank of Eoglanad, being informed what 
this credit was to ccst, declined to receive it, being quite satisfied with 
the credit of the Louse and the securities they held. The Bank of Eng- 
land farnished about £800,000 in cash and met some running bills ; and 
the firm paid all off in about six months, having in the meantime re- 
ceived funds from America to meet their engagements in this country. 
Thus was the house protected, the country saved from disaster, and that 
fortune preserved which so graily benefits Liverpool in 1860. We 
ought to add that the Bank England, through Mr. Freshfield, their 
solicitor, complimented Brown, Shipley, and Co., by saying they never 
had a more satisfactory transaction with any hous>. 

Mr. Browa has crossed the Atlantic six times. He has been 60 days 
in crossing, aud he has made the voyage in about one-fifth of that time. 
On the occasion of his return from New York in December, 1809, the 
vessel was chased into Falmouth harbour by a French privateer. 

But Mr. Brown’s unsuccesefal candidature for South Lancashire was 
the event of 1844. The election took place in May, and was occasioned 
by the death of the Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham. Mr. Brown’s op- 
poneot was Mr. William Entwisle, of Sedgeley Hall, Manchester, “* Mo- 
nopolist ;” and it was parely a free trade contest. The Anti-Corno-Law 
League had become a great fact ; its power and influence were felt, and 
changes were beiog looked forward to. Mr. Brown’s candidature, there- 
fore, formed part of his advocacy of the principles of the League ; and 
he personally addressed meetings at Liverpool, Warringtoo, Ormskirk, 
Southport, Wigan, Bolton, Bury, Todmorden, Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton, 
Manchester, St. Helen’s, and Prescot. At the close of the poll he was 
defeated by about 600°votes, the numbers being—Eatwisle, 7,571 ; Brown, 
6,973. Before the candidates were celected, a very singular election in- 
cident occurred, which might have prevented the contest, so far as the 
two parties were concerned. Each party sent deputations with requiti- 
tions to the same gentleman—Mr. Hoghton, son of Sir H. B. Hoghton, 
Bold, Warrington, who, however, declined to stand, even with the pros- 
pect of his pleasing both partiee. 

The year 1845 brings Mr. Brown out more prominently in connection 
with the League agitation. He presided in February at a meetiog held 
in the Theatre Royal, which was addressed by Mesers. W. Rathbone, 
Charles Holland, Charles Robertson, and George Thompson. In the same 
month he presidei at a metropolitan meeting of the League held in the 
Covent-garden Theatre, being introduced by Mr. Cobden as “ the late 


candidate and future representative of South Lancashire in parliament.” 
To the frec-trade bazaar held in the same thetere in the monih of May he 
sent £100, He commented by letter, as @ merchant and a landed pro- 
prietor, npon a speech of Mr. Rolfe, at Averghem ; and his portrait was 
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on, 
had to draw. The costume of the eight tall footmen was 
worthy a London Lord Mayor's show, and the postillions were not lees 
pon oa in their blue jackets covered with silver lace, their huge 
ed hats, and Brobdi 


ly recognizing the late 
mounted their hunters, and 
and the Dachess d’Angou 
Dake, exchan 
and attended by the ranger and deputy-ranger of the forest, and a part 
of gendarmerie, drew ap by the cover’s side. 
queur declared they were bred in La belle France, had evidently a cross 
of our foxhounds. The huntsman turned out in a long blue-c at covered 
with lace, jack boots, chain spurs, and sported a powdered head, and a 
roposed by Mr. R. H. Greg, of | gold-laced cocked hat worthy a London sweep on the First of May. A 

large French horn was sluog over his shoulder, and a huge couleau de 
chasse huog by his side. His horee, quite as fat as a Suffolk punch, was 
as fine az red velvet housings, leather bolsters, gold embossed bridle and 
crupper could make them. 
let jackets, white “ unmen'ionables,”’ silk stockings, and pumps, which, 
according to the oft quoted authority of Joe Miller, were put on to let 
the water out. 
were in attendance, to protect the royal Bourbons from the pressure of 
the plebliac crowd. 
mained breathlessly silent, straining their oral organs to catch the d 
droits and a 
was taking. At length the Duke de Berri gave a chout that echoed 
through the forest, and, putting spurs to his horse, started off at a kill- 
ing pace, followed by some gens d’armes, who in vain tried to keep up 
with the royal sportsman. 












the Concert Hall, and in March at 
- ly Association. About this too, he was en- 
in a controversy on the all. g topic with Mr. Abbot Law- 

Boston. The letters were pu’ a a Teen, Pontes Ae 
were afterwards copied into the Mercury. Whilst Mr. Brown others 
were thus agitating, the battle was being fonght in the Commons. Sir 
R. Peel propounded his free-trade y on January 26, 1847; and the 
gorn bill was read a third timeon May 16. Lord Francis Egerton became 
Earl of Ellesmere in June ; and the issue of the last contest for South 

having since been decided by the Commons, Mr. Brown was 
elected without opposition. He was 
Manchester, and seconded by Mr. J.C. Ewart. The High Sheriff, Mr. W. 
Standish Standish, a monopolist, went to and from Newton in a hired car. 
The League, having attained ils object, was dissolved at a meeting held 
in Manchester, on the m>tion of Mr. Bright, seconded by Mr. Cobden. 
Mr. Brown, M. P., proposed the second resolution, providing for its resus- 
citation if necessary. Mr. Geo. Wilson was voted £10,000, and a meet- 
jog was held the same day to commence a testimonial to Mr Cobden. 
Mr. Brown put the firm down for £1,000, and their names, and those of 
Messrs J. and N. Phillips and Co., who also subscribed £1,000, headed 
the list of contributors. In September he was entertained at a public 
dinner at Warrington, in celebration of his retara. 

In September, 1847, at a meeting @ Manchester, Mr. Brown was selec- 
ted to represent tue free traders of Lancashire at the Brassels Congress 
of all Nations. 

Discussions arising out of the adoption and carrying out of free-trade 

rinciples‘necessarily continued after Mr. Brown entered parliament, In 





























































































































anuary, 1847, when Lord John Russell proposed the suspension of the | junctions with certain Eaglish execrations, which at the London Mag- 

isterial price of five shillings an oath, would have mulct his Highness of 
a considerable sum, 
hounds, buntemen, sportsmen, equestrians, and pedestrians—amidat the 
shouts of the gathered crowd ; Wellington ard his aid-de camp keeping 
well in the front. For some time the “antlered monarch of the wood ”’ 
kept to his sylvan home ; but being hotly pressed, as much by some Eng- 
lish Nimrods as the hounds, took to the open country. 


tea daties, the turfite leader of the monopolists, Lord George ;Bentinck, 
made one of his characteristic speeches. Soon afterwards Mr. Brown got 
up and replied to it in his maiden parliamentary speech ; and Lord Joha 
Russell, at the close of the debate, said that he need not notice Lord G. 
Bentinck’s speech, as Mr. Brown had given an ample reply to it, and he 
was glad they had obtained such a valuable acquisition to their wisdom 
as they had received in Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown attended closely to his 
parliamentary duties. In the session of 1847-8, when the indefatigable 
member for Salford, the late Mr. Brotherton, voted 222 times, and Mr. 
Gregson, of Lancaster, 17 timer, Mr. Brown voted 115 times, being 
about an average between the highest and lowest namber of votes recor- 
ded by the Lancashire members. 

Decimal coinage and the licensing system are the subjects on which 
Mr. Brown bas taken a leading part in the house. 

Bat it is not only as a member of parliament that Mr. Brown has been 
politically useful. Between this country and America diplomatic squab- 
bles have been frequent, and there have even been rumours of war. Mr. 
Brown’s mercantile pesition made him an ambassador of peace more po- 
tential then accredited plenipotentiaries ; and the occasion might be 
named when he materially contributed to prevent actual hostilities. The 
acrimony and superciliousness infused into diplomatic correspondence 
about a boundary dispute had aroused the pugnacity of Lord Palmers- 
ton, and the crisis was imminent. Mr. Brown, feeling the responsibility 
of his position, made efforts which perhaps no other man could. Before 
thoee in office he exhibited facts and figures which no other man could 

oduce, a3 to the intimacy of the relation between us and the States ; 

e showed what must be the inevitable consequences of war; how the 
stoppage of our supplies of American cotton, besides leading in all pro- 
bability to an insurrection of slaves, might result in a revolution in Lan- 
cashire ; and so impressed were those to whom these representations 
were made, that rashness yielded to reason and fo: bearance, and both 
countries continued to enjoy the blessings of peace, and that not with- 
out reflecting upon and appreciating them. The critical position of their 
diplomatic relations at the time of the enli-tment and treaty difficulties 
in 1856 suggested that the peoples as well as their ministers should be 
heard, and, Mr. Brown having communicated with Mr. Robertson{Glad- 
stone, the Financial Reform Association and the towns of Liverpool and 
Manchester adopted addresses to the commercial and industrial classes 
in the United Statez. Those addresses were published by the American 
papere, and were well received, considered, and fitly responded to. The 
response of Philadelphia, for instance, was adopted at a pubiic meeting 
of citizens. The clouds of war were dispersed, and both nations breathed 
freely agaiv. 

The more immediately interesting and more recent part of Mr. Brown’s 

rsonal history is that connected with the origin and progress of the 

ailding about to be inaugurated. It was seven years ago—viz., in Sep- 
tember, 1853—tbat Mr. Brown, through the then mayor, Mr. S. Holme, 
offered to place £6,000 at the dispcesal of the council for the erection of a 
library, if the council would provide a suitable site. In the following 
October the council voted £10000. An act of parliament was next ob- 
tained to appropriate the required property ; but there appearing to be 
some delay in applying it, Mr. Brown, in October, 1855, addressed Mr. 
J. A. Tobin, who was then mayor, expressing his disappointment at the 
tardiness of the council ; and it was in that letter Mr. Brown stated that 
his desire in making the offer was that he might have the pleasure of see- 
ing the library built and in operation during his life. This letter, how- 
ever, had been by a few days anticipated by the improvement committee, 
who recommended the council to take the necessary steps for acquiring 
the property. This recommendation the council confirmed. A year after 
—vis., in October, 1856—Mr. Brown offered half of the additional 
£12,000 required to carry out the plan for attaching the museum to the 
library ; and in the followiag December he crowned his previous offers 
by declaring his preparedness, in compliance with the wish of relatives 
and friends, to build the edifice himself and present it to his townsmen. 
Thereupon a committee was appointed, which, in January, 1857, recom- 
mended the placing of a full-length portrait of Mr. Brown in the building, 
and of a marble statue in St. George’s Hall. On the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone, on Wednesday, April 15, or in connection 
= that event, Mr. Brown received and replied to thirteen addresses or 
tters. 
We have now narrated most of the leading events in the life of Mr. 
Brown. Without commenting thereupon, we may reflect with special 
atification and interest upon some of them. First, there is the escape 
om ihe French privateer ; capture might have been a diverting pebble 
in the streamlet’s course. Next, there is the safe passage of the 
cial crisis of 1&37, when the Bank of Eogland, like a prudent builder, 





Two empty landaus followed, in case of accidents; a very necessa 


edictions, the sons of Britain, headed by the warrior Duke, succeeded in 
keeping the pack in fall crsfover a fair bunting country, taking practically 


to stop him, he politely doffed his hat, and said, ‘‘ Adieu / Messieurs, au 
revoir; je ne saule 

















monarch was termed), the Duke 
ngouléme, and the Count d’Artois, Then came another 
ight, con the Doke de Berri and his aid-de-camp. 


considering the badness of the roads end the weight the 


goeg jackboots, The French Princes, after warm- 

pared themselves la chasse. The King 
ome, after a brief tener ei with the Iron 
their lambering carriage for a light open baroucke, 


The hounds, albeit the pi- 


The valets des chiens wore cocked hats, scar- 


A few gens d'armes, mounted on long-tailed black horses, 


The hounds were then laid on, and all the field re- 


gauches, which were halioed out to in‘imate the line the deer 


“Hold hard, give them time,” shouted the Dake, interspersing his ia- 


In a second, away went the whole fie!}d—deer, 


“ Hold bard!” again shouted the Dake de Berri. 

“ Arrétez, Messieurs,” cried the piqueur. 

“Tarn him back to de wood,” ejaculated another, in broken Eaglish. 
Despite, however, of all these injuactions, and a volley of foreign mal- 


as well as figuratively French leave of the royal sporismen. One of the 
huntsmen went about a hundred yards with us, when he “ craned ” at a 
ditch about two feet broad ; and when we shouted that there was nothing 


pas les grandes fosses.”” Several plains were passed, 
woods skirted, a small brook crossed, some swampy meadows traversed, 
when we came to a large Jake. 

“ He’s dead beat,” shouted a self-elected hunisman, the aid-dc-camp 
above alluded to; and time it was, for the words were scarcely uttered 
ere the deer was seen in great distress—the hounds close up to him. 
From scent to view was most exhilarating. ‘“ Hark forward!” was the 
ery. Inasecond the deer gained the water, and planged intoit. An- 
xious to save the gallant animal who had afforded us so much sport, we 
whipped off the honnds, and rushing into the lake, attemped with a 
* lasso,” made of stirrap leathers, to secure “‘ the poor sequestered etag,” 
who looked as deplorable as the one mourned over by the “ melancholy 
Jaques ” in the forest of Arden. Before we had succeeded in our attempt 
the Duke de Berri, followed by his staff, galloped up, and eeizing a rifle 
took an unerring aim at the hanted animal, who, pierced in the shoulder 
by this bullet, and receiving another in the brain from the expert hand 
of a garde de chasse, fell dead, much to the delight of his Royal Highn:ss, 
who was high!y complimented on his prowess, both as a rider and a 
marksman, by those who did not or would not not see that the Duke 
had not been with the hounds since the decr took tothe open, and that 
the fatal shot came from the keeper’s gun, and not from that of the 
Frecch Priace. 

Wellington, upon the above occasion, out of compliment t> Louis 
XVIIL, appeared in the dress of a chasseur of that day ; but, although 
his Grace did not object to such a transformation as that produced by 
substituting a green-and-gold embroidered coat, a cocked hat, couleau de 
chase, and jack boots, for his usually neat hunting attire, he would not 
allow bis clever English horse to have his plain saddle and bridle ex- 
changed for one covered with velvet and lace, and boasting a crapper 
and a pair of bolsters that would have done credit to one of Franccni’s 
highly-trained circus animals. Wellington was devoted to hunting, and 
had he been trained earlier in life to it, would have been (as he was ina 
military point of view) difficult to beat. He posseseed an ardent love 
for the sport, had a quick eye, and no lack of courage. We can see him 
now “in our mind’s eye,” mounted on a thorough-bred English huot:r, 
galloping over the plains near Vienna with the late Lord Londonderry’s 
foxhounds, after a bag fox. We again have a visioa of him in the forests 
of Fontaineblean, St. Germain, and Compiegne with the Royal stag- 
hounds; or, over the wild country that surrounded his residencegthe 
Chateau of Mont St. Martin, near Cambray, with the wild boar hounds. 
We see his animated look, bis cheery smile, his countenance beaming 
with joy, as, escaping from diplomatic or military duties, he enjoyed a 
gallop with the hounds, encouraging by his own example officers under his 
command to participate in this manly exercise.—Lord W. Lennoz. 
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GARIBALDI ON THE GOLDEN AGE. 


A document imputed to Garibaldi, said to have been written at Nice 
last spriog, published by Alexandre Dumas in French at Naples, and by 
the journals ef Paris and London, has attracted much attention, not from 
the novelty of its forecasting speculations, but because it has been 
written by a man who has passed a large space of bis life in warfare, and 
who stands before us as the patriot hero to-day. It is entitled, ‘‘ Of the 
Present Stat2 of Europe, and of what this latter could be in the iaterests 
of the Governments and People.” If really written by Garibaldi, it was 
the project of a leisure hour, the interim of repose between action and 
action, and before France bad laid her armed hand upon Savoy and upoa 
Nice, where the dream it embodies in words was dreamed. It must have 











safely underpinned the foundation of the huge commercial fabric which 
threatened to fall. As the rays of light converge to a focus in the came- 
ra, so do Mr. Brown’s fortunes seem to meet in that year, from which 
they radiate to produce the splendid picture of 1860. Then it is nataral 
to contrast Mr. Brown’s position in 1837 with his position in that diplc- 
matic crisis with the United States when the pugnacious premier yielded 
to the weighty remonstrances of the merchant prince. But all the inci- 
dents which make up the public life of Mr. Brown speak for themselves ; 
and they are sufficient to make Ireland proud of her son, Yorkshire of her 

upil, and Baltimore of her apprentice—Free Trade of her advocate, 
Severe of her promoter, Peace of her diplomatist, and Liverpool of her 
public benefactor. 
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A BOURBON STAG-HUNT. 


Hanting has made wonderful progress in France. We well remember 
the time, during the winter of 1814 and 1815, when we enjoyed this so- 
called sport with the Royal stag-hounds. Anything more tame or un- 
sportsmanlike could not well be imagined. It wasa system of galloping 
up and down large forests amidst the sounds of horns, the anathemas of 
the Royal huntemen, the hallooing of the pi , the yells of the hounds 
as they were ridden over by some forward Nimrod, and the shouts of the 
assembled population on foot. Often did the late Duke of Wellington 
take part in this diversion ; and, to show our readers what stag-hunting 
Lo France, we will record a grand day with the hounds of Louis 

nit. 

The rendezvous, on the occasion we refer to, was at La Croix du Grand 
Veneur, in the forest of Fontainbleau. An obelisk at a spot where four 
roads meet, and which accordicg to an ancient legend, receives its name 
from a epeetral black huntsman uf Der Freyschulz school, who was sup- 
arson to haunt this spot, and who appeared to Henry the Fourth y 

fore his arsaesination. At tbe hour named, the Royal party, consistiag 
of Louis XVIII, the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, the Count d’Ar- 
tois, the Duke de Berri, attended by a brilliant staff, drove up, escorted 
by an advanced guard of Cairassiers and a body guard of Lancers. In 


~| pating his serfs [he is also at Warsaw, for far other purposes] ; Victor 


been posed in a t when faith in the Frecch Emperor was vital 
in the heart of Garibaldi, and when that potentate was regarded by cre- 
dulous Italians as the disinterested friend of Italy. Had the writing 
been postponed a menth later, the words, perhaps, would never have 
flowed from the hero’s pen. 

What Garibaldi dreamed of in his Nicean retreat was the Confederation 
of Europe. He saw the great Powers of Europe exhausting their resour- 
cesin maintaining vast fleets and armies, and the lesser Powers, pour 
payer de présence, obliged to keep up their armaments in some degrees of 
proportion to those of their big neighbours. He mourns to think that 
“we differ but little from those primitive times when men warred on 
each other for plunder ;”’ and he imagines some secret enemy of humanity 
driving them on“ to massacre each other with so much science and re- 
finement.” Shocked at the epectacle, he casts about for a remedy, and 
finds one. The times are propitious, too. Alexander of Russia is emanci- 


Emmanuel has thrown hissceptre on the battle-field, and risked hia life 
to regenerate a noble race ; England is governed by a virtuous Queen, 
and Englishmen aid the cause of oppressed nationalities. Then there is 
France—Garibaldi treats Austria as something to be wiped out utterly— 
“ France, called to arbitrate in Earope by the mass of her concentrated 
population, by the valour of her soldiers, and by the recent prestige of 
the most brilliant period of her military history.” The remedy of Gari- 
baldi is the formation of Europe into one State ; the machinery which is 
to initiate this noble work is—the Chief of the French empire. We can 
imagine the smile of that notable personage, the deliberate ascent of the 
smoke of his cigar, the twirl of his moustache, when he read, as no doubt 
he has read, this appeal to him as the leader of Europe. His practical 
good sense, at all events, would tell him that, however magnificent the 
réle appointed for him by the dreamer of Nice, it is not oae auited to his 
genius or bis projects, not one that he could hope to execute. France 
and England are to begin the good work ; then the smaller constitutional 
States ere to follow, and, finally, the Germans, Sclaves, and Scandina- 
vians are to come in too. It is very — in vision. Armies are to 
be disbanded and fleets broken up ; an Buropean Militia and vast mer- 


——$ 


2 | minds of sovereigns would “no more be ooon ed with the lust of con- 


ustry, aad would Seen 
Sach is the m of Garibaldi. We havo heard of it before. T - 


bas bad a vision of the time when the war dram sha)! throb no 
uger— 


« ___and the battle flags be furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation.of the World.” 


The leter creed is, that “ the golden age is before us,” and benevolent 


men, who have experienced the vast goodness and the vast wickedness of 
pone arid pg saree, ‘ody: coming. Joon have been alwaya 
; m- | prophets of a milleanium. reams are indications of the longi 
uke of Wellington, who was one of the par'y,| of men for peaceful labour, and a beautiful and rel'gions life. There ts 
no harm in them, and much 
and strengthen the strong. 


They help to cheer the faint-hearted 
ut woe to the people which, overlookin 
the hard facts of life, see any tangible ground for the realization of suc 


grand schemes in our day, and woe unto those who look to France, above 
all, for an initiative in what must be a disinterested course of action. 
Nations like men are radically different. They can be acquaintances, some- 
times friends ; but their tempers, passions, interests, talents, are so diverse, 
that intimate union is impossible. When Garibaldi pointed to Louis Na- 
poleon as the initiator of his magnificent echeme, he forgot that, like his 
predecessors in primitive times, when men warred on each other for 
plunder, his great initiator was intent on founding a dynasty, on 
aggrandizing the state he governs, and augmenting the public armed 
force: he commands. 


When he talked of “ Austria and the Ottoman 
Empire as doomed to perish for the welfare of mankind,” be forgot how 
their destruction would have to be accomplisbed by war, and bow from 
the general scramble that would ensue, no state could say in what shape 


it would emerge. 


All the great continental governors are as much intent on prererving 


as Lou's Napoleon is on founding a dynasty ; and what with these dynas- 
tic interests and ths radical antagonism of nations, a dream of Europe as 
one State, could only be realized by some conqueror whose fate it should 


be to trample out his fellow kings, and establish an universal monarch’ 
We may approximate, indeed, to a confederation. The tendency of all- 


diplomatic action since 1815, has been ia that direction, but unti] haman 


passions are uprooted and personal ambition subjected to complete con- 
trol, we can never obtain from nations nor from dynasties that amount 


of anselfish general action, which could fuse the whole in one and pre- 


serve the individuality of each. A monarch, especially, who adopted 


Garibaldi’s suggestion, and took the initiative prescribed, would be sure 


to do so with the covert purpose of establishing himself as supreme. 
Nevertheless, we can wish as ardently as Garibaldi, that the age of war 


should cease, and tbat his “‘ words should reach those to whom God has 


confided the holy mission to do good, and that they would do it, prefer- 
ring real grandeur, based on the love and gratitude of the people, to 


their preseat ephemeral grandeur.”—London Spectator. 


— 
THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


The relations between the Court of Rome and that of France—between 
the spiritual head of the Catholic Church and that Church’s eldest son 
—heve become £0 strained and so embarrassing, so awkward and £0 un- 
satisfactory, that whilst on the one hand the Pope, only two or three 
weeks ago, had positively announced his intention of withdrawing from 
his protectors, on the other hand the members of the higher French 
clergy have renewed their attacks and redoubled their animosity against 
the Imperial Government. The fact is that the Ultramontanes have 
been overtaken by what appears to them as the greatest of all possible 
calamities. They have been outwitted, out-schemed and out-manceavred. 
They hoped to subject Franc, and through France to subject Europe to 
their will ; but where they expected to possess a servant they have found 
a master. This result is, however, only the last stage of a diplomatic 
struggle between the Vatican and the Tuileries, which has nevir ceased 
for one day during the last twelve years, and of which the alternate suc- 
cesses and varying fortuaes have, in their tura, exercised a momentous 
influence on the history of Europe and of civilisation. It is well worth 
our while shortly to recall the past if we would rightly understand the 
present character of the struggle. Apart from its historical iaterest, the 
narrative is not without its value to thcs3 who desire to form important 
couclusions re:pecting the benefits which religion derives from the union 
in the person of the Sapreme Pontiff of a priestly, with a royal character. 

The election of the present Pontiff was avowedly the triumph of French 
influence in the Sacred College. Nor was that influence ever counter. 
acted until the murder of Rossi, and the consequent flight of Pius IX. 
from bis dominions. It eontinued to be felt in the arrangements respect- 
ing the flight itself. It was to the sbores of France, not to the soil of 
Naples, that the fugitive priest and prince purposed to wend bis way. 
Amongst tke great eveuts springing from little causes, with which the 
history of the world abounds, few are more striking tban the direction 
given to the Papal policy by the interview, not expected to exceed a few 
bours, between Pius 1X and the late King of Naples. The low cunning 
of the Lazzarone Prince overruled the better jadgment of the Pope, and 
cheekmated the diplomacy of Fraace. By cajvling and wheedliog, by 
fawning and adulation, and, it is hardly too much to say, by adoration, 
he prevailed on the bead of the Catholic Church to remain as the guest 
of Saint Januarius rather than incur the hazards of Republican hospita- 
lity in Paris. 

We have begun at the beginning, because that beginning truly fore- 
ehadows the middle, and what, for the present, we must be content to re- 
gard asthe end. Pius1X., giviug the go-by to the French Ambassador at 
Rome, the Duc d’Harcourt, and throwing himzelf into the arms of the 
King of Naples,—obetinately refusing to concede amuesty, or lay admin- 
istration, or fiaancial conirol,—refusing to return to Rome, except in the 
plenitude of bis absolute authority, only gave a foretaste, in 1849, of the 
senseless reactionary policy which has ended in the invasion of his domi- 
nions in 1860. 

The obstinacy of the Pontiff was strengthened by the necessity im- 
posed on the new President of the Republic of invoking the support of 
the Catholic priesthood. For soliciting that support at the period of his 
election, the present Empercr has been often severely blamed. His cen- 
surers might, perhaps, have mitigated their condemnation had they 
remembered that every Frenchman of would, at the same 
epcech, have probably acted in precisely the same manner. France was 
then playing a terrible game of rouge et noir, and desperately staking her 
fate and fortunes on the triumphs of a Red Republic, or the success of a 
priestly reaction. Black seemed to be the winning card ; and one great 
political gamester, whose favourite colour black hed always been, ex- 
pected to pocket enormous stakes. The election of Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was only intended as a stepping-stone to the grandeur and glory 
of M. De Montalembert, the political head of the French Ultramontanes, 
the chanoel through which the designs of Rome were expounded in the 
French Legislature and press, and equally the channel through which 
the chief members of the Jesuit party communicated their wishes and 
urged their schemes on the Court of Rome. In the Ultramontane theory 
M. Montalembert, the lay organ of the Infallible and Universal Church, 
was {o be everybody ; Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the mere stipendiary 
officer of the divided and restricted State, was to be nobody. The inexo- 
rable logic of facts altered the arrang ment. M.Montalembert might 
indeed boast that he had helped to replace the crown of the Bonapartes 
on the head of its present wearer ; but he altogether overlooked the part 
which the traditions of Marengo, and of Austerlitz, and of Lodi, had in 
bringing about that result. The emperor-maker was not allowed even 
to become an emperor’s minister. The most unprincipled, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and uogenerous politician in France found, as the result of 
all his scheming, that he was left stranded on St. Peter’s rock with half- 
a-dozen intriguing Jesuils,and as many more “ dames du sacre ceur.’’ 
Bursting as he was with vindictive rancour, he could, however, summon 
to his aid the occupant of St. Peter’s chair. 

The intrigues of M. Montalembert in 1852-53 mark the real turning 
point in the relations between the Court of France and the Court of 
Rome. Count Walewski’s demonstrations, three years later, at the Con- 
gress of Paris, were simply the smoke revealing a hidden fire. The arch 
intriguer laid his plans with great ability, He was aware how much 
importance the Emperor jastly attached—viewing the matter merely in 
its political bearings—to the éclat of a coronation by the Pope at Puris, 
He was aware, likewise, that the Pope was not indisposed, nay, that he 
was heartily inclined, to gratify the wishes of Napoleon IIL., in the belief 
that a great Catholic revival would be effected by his own appearance 
in Notre Dame. Both the good and the weak poiats of his charac er— 
both h’s devotion and his vanity—were gratified by such a prospect. M. 
Montalembert, workiag through his agents at Rome on the Poatiff, per- 
suaded him to make the re-establishment of marriage as a purely reli- 
gious rite, and the total abrogation of its civil character, the indispensa- 
ble conditions of bis visit to France. He knew right well that the accep- 
tance of these conditions was impossible—that making their acceptance 











chant navies are to take their place. Deprived of armies and ficets, the 


a sine qua non was tantamount to a refusal to crown the Emperor at all. 
Pius 1 fell into the snare, The Vatican insisted. The Tuileries refused. 
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"The following extracts from the letter of an occasional correspondent 
of the Albion, in the city of Mexico, deserve to be read with attention. 
Sir, —In any country it is difficult to form a jgment of what is 
Minis to benpen ellen Orem ties lt and more so is 
amie > the cause of the 

be brought to a termination fav 
Their cause is the cause of the people, and the 
potwithstanding that some of their enemies choose 
neither the elements of strength nor enlightenment 
government immediately on coming into 
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to 
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who, if unmolested for but a few years by military despots and 
and avaricious priest, will build the foundation of a future which 
lead Mexico to a condition of great prosperity. ) 

Tegources are numerous, and ek, and susceptible of rapid 
th and development ; but it is vain to expect prosperity without 
and peuce it is idle to look for in a country with an army that 
more than the entire revenues for its support, to say nothing of a 
church whose great business is to check absorb wealth, and 

information from the _oe his city sooegems a perfect 
sink of corruption and misrule. Acts of tyranny and torture are prac- 
-tised upon those who cannot pay the exorbitant demands of Miramon, 
which make one wince at the recital, and are much too revolting to 


The old edifice of the Inquisition has long been occupied as a Medical 

; but if such acts cohave became public within the last few days 

are to be continued, that establishment will certainly be needed 

for old uses, and gags and thumb-screws be in great demand.—The jails 

are crammed with political prisoners almost to suffocation, and in nu- 

merous instances as many a8 eight and ten respectable men, who have 

been dragged frqm their beds at midnight under every kind of degrada- 

are crowded into one small cell, so foul and offensive, that death 

be preferable to such punishment. One prison alone now encloses 
upwards of a thousand of such victims. 

Night and day the streets are patrolled by parties of armed police, 
‘well mounted, well clothed, and well paid, who rueh into every house 
where their leads them, and be — LA remorse, mown 
‘apartments, question inmates, break open 8, carry off e 
letter, note, e paper they can lay their sea upon, in the hope of ind. 
ing @ clue to some supposed conspiracy, and often to sa' Rng 

Mexico, Sept. 29. 
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Later accounts from this hapless quarter are meagre and unsatisfac- | ch: 


tory. Mr. Mathew’s departure, with all the personnel of the Legation, was 
announced here ten days ago ; that important withdrawal having taken 
place by direction of our Foreign Office, which now holds that the anar- 
chieal state of the country renders it inexpedient to protract diplomatic 
relations, We are surprised not to hear later and further tidings of Mr. 
Mathew’s journey to the coast. 

te 


PARISIAN LETTERS. 


NO, UL. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

I fear that I have entered into a rash engagement, in promising you a 
faithfal picture of the state of the Press and the various Parties in 
France. At a period of greater freedom, it would be simply necessary 
to read the journals of the day, in order to acquire a correct idea of the 
national opinion, and to judge of the rerources and future of those who 
are struggling for accendency ; but under a government which is only 
obeyed through self-interest and fear, under the sway of the “ law of 
general safety,” how can a stranger hope to give an accurate view of the 
present political interior of France? When two successive warnings 

en to a newspaper euffice to render it liable to suppression, and conse- 

quently to total ruin; when a simple condemnation by the correctional 
lice is all that is requisite to place a citizen at the mercy of an autho- 
tity which may any day transport him to Cayenne, without further legal 
me can well understand that the organs of public opinion are 
more prudent than expressive, and that the public even indulge them- 
selves in no dangerous demonstrations. Must one say, nevertheless, that 
all aspirations for liberty are extinguished in the heart of the French, and 
that not a single voice is raised to claim the fulfilment of a solemn pro- 
mise, and the famous “ crowning of the imperial edifice,” which thus far 
seems to be equivalent to the other famous phrase, “ L’Empire, c’est la 
paix?” No; however great may be the moral discouragement of the 
chosen few, they still retain their cherished beliefs and noble desires, 
which are none the less intense for their long repression, and are ready 
to burst forth with irresistible force at a moment’s warning, if supported 
by a partial emancipation of the Press. Thus, then, every effort of the 
Opporition at the coming session—and it promises to be powerful enough 
—will be directed to the abolition of the “law of general safety,” and to 
effecting a change in the actual administration of the political Press. 

In waiting for the dawn of a more favourable era in l'rench journalism, 
we will discuss the merits of that which is now in existence. I will pass 
in review, one by one, all the papers which either have a large circula- 
tion, or possess a certain influence or celebrity, and will endeavour to 
indicate their salient points and apparent aims, 

The official government organ is, as you know, the Monileur. I have 
little to say concerning it, but have remarked nevertheless that I rarely 
open it without finding a law authorizing this or that city to contract a 
loan, and to impose extra taxes. 

The Constitutionnel, the Pays, and the Patrie, are also official organs of the 

erpment ; the ministry may ask everything of these journals, particu- 

firly the two first, as there seems to be no limit to their servile acquies- 
cence. They are the refuge of writers of easy conscience and tracta- 
ble pene, ready to bow ia admiration before any thing. They are read, 
but with due allowance generally, for the reliability of their contents. 

The Indépendance Belge, and the Nord are the novelists of the Parisian 
Press. They are printed at Brussels, and contain all the light gossip 
which is wh about in Paris. For some time, the Indé; dis- 
seminated news which the  afeaney a did not design for the ear of the 
public, and which naturally resulted ia ya suppression. This 
rebuke has had the effect of increasiog the prudential character of the 
paper. and at the same time detracting from its political significance. 

Nord has the reputation of receiving communications from the Rus- 
tian Cabinet, which gives it its chief interest. 

The Opinion Nationale is an evening paper recently established, and 
under the secret protection, it is said, of the Prince Napoleon. Its editor 
is a man of decided ability, Monsieur A. Guéroult, for a long time the 
political correspondent of the Courrier des Etats Unis. In his capacity of 
ex-St, Simonian, M. Guéroult is exceedingly hostile to the temporal power 

of the Pope, and does not hesitate to declare that he considers the Ro- 
‘mans the helots and negroes of Catholicism. The Opinion Nationale sup- 
ports Garibaldi and the cause of Italian freedom and the principle of 
coalition.—The Presse, another evening paper, has liberal tendencies of 
the most emphatic nature, as proved by the articles of M. Peyrat, and 
the excellent bulletins of M. Nefftzer. It also contains Frederic 
Gaillardet’s rewarkable accounts of American affairs, 

The Siécle is a political journal, of the largest circulation. This favour, 
which it enjoys, is certainly not due to its literary merit, but to its 
}— wee to the spirit of the nineteenth century, and its attachment to the 

‘YRepublican cause. I should not be surprised had it lost in reality all ac 

“tual independence ; that is a mere B pee nae supposition, however.— 

“But as I said at the commencement of this letter, all freedom being de- 

“miled to the Prees, one cannot grumble at the proprietor of a thriving 

* jourval preserving it from utter ruin, especially when it represents in his 
eyes the pleasant value of two million cs, 

The Journal des Débats continues to be one of the best supported and 


most distinguished literary papers published in Paris. It is the repre-|'relli, and 










they have many men of high intelligence and} y 
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no adherents from the nation at large, they form, in 
the organization even of the Clergy, the nucleus of a formidable political 
association. And thus the legitimist and clerical party is the only one 
courage and power to arm itself —oe 
my ates in favour of the Pa) 
cause, we DOW services in commemoration of the defenders 
of the Holy Seat. The death of M. de Pimodan and some of his compan- 
ions in arms serves as a pretext for an agitation, which will be prolonged 
as much as ble. You will doubtless read the funeral sermons given 
by the Bishops of Orleans and Poictiers, and you will see to what extent 
they carry the freedom of discourse. The Archbishop of Paris has con- 
tented himself with officiating at the faneral service in memory of M. de 
Pimodan, in presence of the Nuacio and his staff; a number of great per- 
sonages of the old noblesse of France were present at Notre Dame, when 
General Oudinot entered, holding the hand of the Marquis de Pimodan’s 
young son. The foar legitimist journals, of a necessity, register all these 
manifestations, which I have alluded to, with the same care that the 
Constitutionnel displays in the omission thereof. 

I have spoken, I believe, of all the oo political journals pub- 
lished at Paris, forgetting perhaps the Nouvelle, edited by M. Amédeé de 
Cesena, which has lately been united with the Messager de Paris, belong- 
ing to Hippolyte Castille. But a creation of yesterday—who knows tha 
it will exist to-morrow? I have also passed one in silence, the Courrier 
de Paris, which M. Boulé has Pa bought at auction, bat which remaios, 
for all that, in the market. You must likewise excuse my neglect of the 
Charivari, whose illustrations are amusing enough sometimes, but whose 
wit has sensibly diminished. I can pardon the contributors to Charivari 
though, for an absence of humour, when they live under a régime, notably 
deficient in that quality. 

Beyond the confines of the daily press, I will limit myself to the men- 
tion of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue Européenne, and the Reoue 
Contemporaine, to which will be speedily added the Magazine de Librairie, 
which expired the 25th of this month, to be revived on the 10th of No- 
vember, under the title of “ Revue Nationale e Etrangére.” These essentially 
literary reviews appear twice a month, and, under the heading of 

ique, contain every fortnight a summary of political affairs worthy 

of the most serious attention. I have nothing to say of the Revue Con- 
temporaine, which boasts of being quite independent now, but which re- 
ceived for some time a salary from the present government. The Revue 
Européenne is at present the favourite of a power, whose confidence it 
enjoys. Its anonymous chronique is written by one of the Secretaries of 
M. de la Gueronniére, M. de la Pontarie, who formerly occupied, if I am 
not mistaken, a distinguished position in the ranks of the Canadian Press. 
Hewever great may be the talent of this writer, he cannot make his task 
eeable or easy ; he cannot struggle especially with an adversary like 

. Eugéne Forcade, the brilliant and wonderful political chronicler of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, who, according to the opinion of the most com- 
petent judges, is one of the most versatile, supple, profound, and inex- 
haustible minds of the day ; his boldness and vindictive irony are with- 
out parallel, and Napoleon’s government has no censor more vigilant, 
peed pag wy more keenly merciless. It is needless to state that the 







Orleans family ; and the Prince de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale ma: 
readily send it communications from time to time, which it turns to ad- 
vantage. At all events it must be considered as the first review in 
France in a literary point of view, and as the boldest and the most elo- 
quent of the Parisian political Press. 

Another audacious, but well informed, print is the Courrier du 
Dimanche. One or two quotations will enable you to judge of its tone. 
This is the manner in which it expresses itself on the subject of the ex- 
ternal and internal condition of France at the present moment: 
“ France,” it says, “finds itself in the presence of two, I will not say 
hostilities, but causes of mistrust. On one side, old Europe and old con- 
servative powers, which the principle of nationalities—borne on to in- 
calculable triumphs by the Imperial policy—has terrified to such a 
degree, as to create in them a positive thirst for vengeance ; on the other 
side, the great liberal party, which the success of the principle of na- 
tionalities has not consoled, nor still less indemnified for the forgetful- 
ness of great political views, and for the loss of great public liberties. 
To™attempt a reconciliation with conservative Europe would be a vain 
and fruitless attempt. To continue to hope for viciory, in spite of, and 
even against the liberal party, would be to ignore the two qualities essen- 
tial to the statesman and to the preservation of thrones—perspicacity and 
forethought.” These words seem to me sufficiently clear and significant. 
The following are none the less so. “Ifthe present epoch were really 
the golden age, as the most devoted friends of the Emperor Napoleon 
pretend, why should infinite strength require infinite precaution? Wh 
should not the excessive fidelity of France merit for the State the grati- 
tude of its citizens—otherwise than at the expense of their individual 
liberty? Does not the lapse of eighteen hundred years separate us from 
that sombre Casar who said: Oderint dum metuant—let them hate, pro- 
vided they tremble!” 

Such are the features and characteristics of the political journals pub- 
lished at Paris, and the quotations with which I have just terminated 
this necessarily limited review appear to justify me in the opinion ad- 
vanced in the ginning of the letter—namely, that the question now is, 
whether the abolition of the “law of general safety,” and the law which 
governs the political Prees, would rekindle the love of liberty, tempo- 
rarily eclipsed, bat not extinguished in the heart of the French nation. 

This letter, notwithstanding its length, has given you but one aspect 
of the Parisian Press. I have still to call your attention to their literary 
tendencies, and to the financial interests which protect or menace certain 
journals, and to give you a sketch of the best known journalists of Paris. 
But this is too vast a subject to be touched on to day, and must be reserved 
for another occasion. It is also my intention to review, what is called 
here the petite , and to give you an idea of the tone of Bohemian lit- 
erature, and the “one cent’’ publications, Whoever has not read Figaro, 
and its imitators the’Gaulois and Diogéne, is ignorant of one of the great- 
est literary and moral curiosities of this singular metropolis ; but no one 
unacquainted with the immense number of “ one cent” journale, devoted 
exclusively to the publication of the most insipid, vulgar, and injurious 
romances of the French contemporary school, can suspect that the 
demoralization of the lower classes is due to this corrapting source, 
which has even pervaded the middle clasees, perverting their imagina- 
tions, and weakening their judgment. 

Still, in viewing literature as the expression of society, to a certain ex- 
tent, and in giving due importance to the books and journals of this 
country, I shall continue to give my personal experiences and impressions 
of the streets and drawing-rooms of Paris. The constant and copious 
rains of this frightful season have detracted from the charm of the Bou- 
levarts and public promenades ; the theatres alone profit by the incle- 
mency of the weather. So they are all wonderfully active in preparing 
novelties. The Comédie Francaise is rehearsing “ La Considération,” a 
comedy in verse and in five acts, by Camille Donat, and “La Gaetana”’ 
of Edmond About. They also propose to set up a work of Emile Augier’s, 
of Aristophanian proportions, and entitled at least to a success of scan- 
dal—unless deprived of that element by censorship. I shall have ccca- 
sion to speak 
satirical pictures of the ga 
—the West Eod of modern 4 


selves into the mysterious beauties of Wagner’s “ Tanohaiiser.” For this 
have engaged the German teaor Niemann, the baritone Mo- 
ame Tedesco, who has just made her triumphal rentrée, ia 


x Mondes is independent, and jealously watchful of its liberty 
of speech and action. It preserves, I think, a secret attachment for the 


again of this piece, filled with piquant allusions, and 

and intriguing life of the Champs Elysées 
aris. The lyric theatres are equally pros- 
perous. At the Academy of Music they are laboriously initiating them- 








dramatic and musical medi 

tation, the following instruc‘ive dial Teached 

nich might perhaps shock a Puritan, but which IT pat on 
just to show that my ears are open. “ Well, fair Juliette, what 
in these times?” said a young man, the pointed ends of 
moustache threatened the countenance of his neighbour, an ele- 
gant and most stylish woman. “I’m beginning a young one and finishing 
off an old one,” replied the modest pei I could not discover 

was the one, who is nicknamed the Immaculate Corruption, 
Paris, 18th Oct., 1860. Marn-Covrayte. 










BRADY'S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


NTERNATIONAL Art Institution Exhibition of Painti 
Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. Open irom 10 A. M. to7 P. M. Admmissice BS oe 


Marrrep—At Vicksburg, Miss., at Christ Church, by the Rector, Wm. W. 
Lord, D.D., Oct. 22, C. Ranpotrn Ramey, to Emwa Laws. 


Drep—On the 16th ult., at Betchworth House, Surrey, in the 69th of 


her age, Carouimne Exiza, wife of J@in Richmond Jaffray, ., of No. 28 
Eaton Square, London, and youngest daughter of the late Captain Woodriff, R. N. 


ss SPENE ALBION. 
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The Italian Question. 

The news from Earope, later by ten days than that whereupon we 
commented in our last issue, is made up of various interesting items—none 
sufficiently decisive to induce confidence in an approaching settlement, 
yet some tending to show how the issues are again assuming a large 
basis. The sword and the pen and the voice of the Southern Italians 
have spoken—the first and the last in favour of the proposed United 
Kingdom of Italy, the pen as usual being pressed into every party’s 
service. 

First of the sword, in that brief glance at these tidings, which we 
take according to custom. Victor Emmanuel’s troops, under com- 
mand of General Cialdini, have encountered and beaten the Neapolitan 
garrison of Isernia in the Abruzzi, thus offering to the world the singular 
spectacle of a Monarch invading successively the states of two brother 
Monarchs, against whom he had not even gone through the ceremony of 
proclaiming war. We allude, of course, to King Francis, and to the Pope 
as a temporal Prince, the one at the last gasp of power and besieged by 
revolutionists, the other oppressed by his very protectors who alone sus- 
tain him in his place. Were not lookers-on justified in regarding the 
case of Italy as an exceptional one, and the freedom of Italy as an abgo- 
lute necessity of the times, there must needs have been an outcry against 
what might well have been designated otherwise as an international 
outrage. As it is, between the Scylla of restored despotism and the 
Charybdis of Red Republicanism, the moderate elastic government of the 
King of Sardinia is hailed as a veritable Godsend. 

This action at Isernia and other engagements, of less importance but 
ending similarly, have opened the road for the Picdmontese troops to 
descend from the mountain region of the Abrazzi towards the coast be- 
tween Gaeta and Capua. In anticipation of this movement, which might 
cut the royal army in twain, it 'is said that Francis Il. has fallen back 
with his main army, from the latter towards the former stronghold, which 
has the advantage of being accessible to any friendly naval force, that 
may add yet another to the curious anomalies of the campaiga, by break- 
ing without opposition Garibaldi’s proclaimed blockade,’ and carrying 
off the unhappy King to more hospitable shores. After all, we should 
not be much surprised to find him settled down some day at a splendid 
villa in the neighbourhood of London, thence addressing to the Editor 
of the Times protests and sighs touching his lost estate. Whether, in ihe 
interim, Capua be or be not entirely or partially evacuated in fayour 
of the Garibaldians—for the accounts are not very definite—there 
seems to be no doubt that the English Legion, recently equipped in 
London for the Liberator’s cause (with ostentation somewhat anomalous, 
in view of our doctrine of non-interference), has had its baptism of fire, 
distinguished itself valorously, and won the thanks of Garibaldi himself, 
These battles and skirmishes are trifles, however, in comparison with 
what is looming in the future. There is, we regret to say, no slight 
prospect of renewed war on a ghastly scale, though, in contemplating so 
disastrous a probability, one is glad to take refuge in remembrance of 
the fact that this is the age for political impromptus. Still, the evil 
omens are numerous. At the period of the formal reconciliation, con- 
summated at Warsaw between the lately estranged Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and of their joint fraternization with the great central Germanic 
power, suddenly and after many refusals a Constitution is offered to the 
malcontent Hungarians! This, if it were a solitary as it is a salutory act, 
might be construed into a lucid interval supervening upon a long course of 
wilful and dangerous obstinacy ; but it is coupled with an enormous in- 
crease of military preparation in Venetia, and with the appointment of 
General Benedek, a soldier of the people and as such obnoxious to all the 
Imperial predilections, to be Generalissimo in command of the armies 
now quartered in that miserable country. The Hungarians may, perhaps, 
freely accept the proffered boon ; they may not mistrust the hand that 
bestows it—all this concentration of armed men and material of war on 
the frontier of the Sardinian states may possibly be a measure of precau- 
tion, in view of the direct menaces of Garibaldi, and the scarcely less 
overt threats of Count Cavour. Bat wecannot thus interpret the simul- 
taneous activity, civic and martial, that prevails ia the habitually dull 
realm of Austria. The less so, as we find the military element 
predominating also in the councils of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
mustering of Marshals at the Tuileries, and the discussion of means for 
quietly augmenting the immense force already on foot, do not augur well 
for a continuance of peace; while by the same apprehension of 
a disturbed future we may perbaps explain the unaccountable occupa- 
tion of so many Roman towns by French troops detached from the garrison 
of Rome. It is incredible that the sagacious Louis N apoleon should con- 
template any permanent increase of his self-imposed and inconvenient 
duties towards the Pope. Far more probable is it that this posting of 
detached bodies of men in various Papal cities, heretofore left to the 
chances of revolution, isa step taken in anticipation of another sharp 
straggle against the Austrians in Italy: It may be thought desirable to 
maintain a strong force near the spot where the struggle would recom- 
mence ; and communications would be thas more easily kept open, sub- 
sistence more readily obtained, and better opportunities afforded for 
rapid military movements, than if Rome itself were suddenly converted 
into a hage barrack. 

Bat we have thought, and said occasionally, that the Emperor of the 













































if we read his character by bis actions—despotism and demo- 
are alike acceptable, he can have the moulding thereof to his 
is. “He can be happy with either, “ were Vother dear charmer 
7; bat as he cannot acquire that practical ascendency over the 
fwhole European continent which he has been permitted to assume in his 
‘Yown proper sphere, and ss he cannot always refute the irresistible logic 
“of circumstances, he plays of the one against the other—democracy versus 
¥ =-with prompt shifting of sides, and adexterity that is sometimes 
saidrvellous: | Yesterday he was all for order and old alliances ; to-day it 
“fs again #he torn of “ nationalities,” At one moment he is the standard- 
“bearer of the “ peoples ;” at another, the “ moderator of revol@jjon”— 
-every thing by turns, and nothing long. This versatility, this entire ab- 
sence of policy or aim, on which we have often and often insisted, is 
finely if unintentionally exposed in a famous article in the Constitutionnel 
‘that has been greatly diecussed of late. It professes to show the absur- 
dity of the demands made upon the Emperor by men and parties holding 
extreme opinions on either side. Carefully read, this paper becomes 
almost a statement of contradictory facts; carefully studied, it would 
ly men and parties on both sides in mistrusting all that his Majesty 
gays, and in putting their own construction upon everything that he 
does. Would you guess which turn he is about to take? Study his in- 
terests ; don’t trouble yourself one whit about what he has spoken, be 
it ever so short a time ago, or what his obsequious scribes may be writing 
from hour to hour. 7 

What then? Simply that the balance of profit, and therefore of pro- 
bability, leans just now towards acknowledgment of the Italian King- 
dom, and a preparation for buckling on armour in its defence, if Austria 
should be tempted to anticipate an attack on her Venetian territory, and 
cross the Po or the Mincio. Necessity is to be made a virtue. The 
Tialian movement has outgrown its earlier proportions, and may no 
longer be subjected to Imperial caprice or intrigue. The bitter enmity 

‘of the Italian revolationists might be personally dangerous; whereas 
the muttered irritation of Russia and Prussia does not ensure 
a hostile collision with either of them. In the back ground 
too—not prominent, but very influential, we believe—stands Eng- 
land, taking no active part, but watching carefully the course of 
events, and recording through her unshackled press the ten- 
dency of her wishes and her sympathies. Nor is it uninstractive to ob- 
serve, nor can it have escaped the keen eye of Louis Napoleon, that the 
events of the last few months have worked a great change therein. 
When the French went into Italy for the avowed of freeing that 
country, but obviously with the desire to substitute their own in place of 
Austrian domination, they did not, they could not, carry with them any 
large measure of British good will. The shallow sophistries that advo- 
cated a confederation were seen through ; the pertinacity which clang to 
this idea was held to indicate some covert purpose. Now however, Italy 
having got out of her leading strings, and having manifested her i- 
ness as to the designs of France, the armed interference of the latter on 
behalf of the former would be hailed in England as an earnest of good 

‘intention, and set off against many causes of offence. We say this with 
fuli knowledge of our Foreign Minister’s leaning in the opposite direction. 
As for the talk about a Congress, to be held for the purpose of settling 
the affairs of Italy, we hold the talk to be all foolish, whether it have its 
source at Warsaw or in Paris. This is not the time for negotiating, un- 
less indeed—which is not probable—Austria is waiting for a general re- 
commendation from Europe to retire from the Italian soil altogether, 
making the best possible bargain for her possessions. Oa the whole, we 
expect soon to hear that the united Piedmontese and Garibaldians have 
compelled the King of Naples to succumb to the destiny of disposses- 
sion ; and then that events will point steadily towards a last grand con- 
flict in Upper Italy. 

If this engrossing theme has thus led us into unwonted and inconve- 
nient length, we have sufficiently, for the moment, disposed of the pen as 
well ae the sword—for it is impossible to glance even at the state-papers 
and leading articles that are flung forth day by day, that cause each its 
little ferment, and are speedily superseded and forgotten. The voice 
of the people then remains; and the civilized world has heard 
how unanimously both the Sicilian island and the capital of the Neapoli- 
tan Kingdom have cast their votes for annexation to Piedmont, Not 
that we attach much importance to this method of arriving at popular 
will, under such circumstances asthe present, and with such voters as 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians. There is in truth but one party; or, if 
two there be, the one that speaks not is overawed and therefore silent. 
It will not escape the student of cotemporaneous history—alias the reader 
of his daily journal—that one more anomaly has been added to the long 
list, in the fact and the time of this process. The ballot-box has been 
making disposition of a realm, still contested at the point of the bayonet. 












The Dull Season in London, 

In the way of home news there is not much to be recorded, the very 
heading of this paragraph indicating in fact a dearth of material for 
comment. Still, the daily journals must be filled; there must be so many 
editorials per diem ; and if current events be not sufficiently suggestive, 
there is the infinite range of hypothesis which never fails the literary 
caterer. For ourselves, we are content to register a few items only. 

Duriug the ten days between the 18th and the 28th ult., the Queen— 
can we do better than commence at the fountain of honour ?—has been 
resident at Windsor Castle, and has dispensed hospitality to one group 
of guests whose visit has given rise to comment. The talk of the mo- 
ment—for various reasons, some of which we have pointed out—is of 
the German proclivities of the Court. The Grand Duke Michael 
and the Grand Duch2ss Olga of Russia have therefore come in 
the nick of time to scason this gossip, though we must confess our 
inability to construe their reception by her Majesty in any po- 
litical sense whatever. Members of the Imperial house of the Roman- 
offs, both before and since the late war with Russia, have been in the 
habit, year by year, of summering or wintering in Devonshire, or the 
Isle of Wight, and, year by year, coming or going, the illustrious fo- 
reigners are made welcome at one or other of the royal palaces. The 
omission of such intercourse would be marked ; the occurrence has no 
significance. Could our curiosity be satisfied, we should be more curious 
to know what passed at the one Cabinet Council held during this bit of 
the dull political season, than to have a formal record of the formal dia- 
logues in the green drawing room at Windsor. Does the Cabinet shrink 
instinctively from any prospect of Austrian dismemberment? Was it, 
at the same time, by general and prudential resolve, that Lord John 
Ruseell’s somewhat brusque lecture to Sardinia upon her ambitious pro- 
jects, conveyed in a dispatch to our Minister in Turin, was explained 
away in the Daily News? These would be secrets worth knowing ; but 
during the Parliamentary recess, it is not easy to probe them. 

Our veteran yet vigorous Prime Minister has been seeking relaxation 
in a flying visit to Yorkshire, addressing a Literary Institution at Leeds, 
and making himself generally acceptable to the great men in trade and 
commerce. Need we say that his Lordship’s, like Lord Brougham’s, is one 
of the most versatile minds of the country, or indeed of the century ? 
Now closetted with the shrewdest diplomatists of Europe, now mana- 


bes no real sympathy with the Italians. Neither.has be., To \to.m liorse irace, 














thwarting either in its interests or its prejudices. 


not hitherto adorned it much; we mean Mr. Frederick Peel. 
be the new Financial Secretary to the Treasury 


between them ? 


nication with the Emperor Napoleon. So runs the world. 


The Presidential Election. 


elected a new President of these United States. 


4th of March next. 


differences should spring up. 


holders have resigned their appointments. 


what is already set down. 





Saint Andrew’s Society. 


Leod and Rey. Dr. John Thomson. 
a 


Dranta. 


But I have never yet seen the effect produced. 


Capulet, and the adorations of her too faithful Montague. 
Such a play is a prize for good players. 


originality, or pungency, or freshness, is to create a furore. 


did not stir instantaneous responses from the bosom of the crowd? 





ging an unruly House of Commons, now galloping twenty miles 


lack igecdbamee which indeed are intellectual, but the substance of to 
of him and pets him ; nae gtheamanietetamege meyer. That, being » woman, she interprets the love of a man is‘ not 
beepers creep - ‘ oft defect.” On the contrary, a man in love is always a little of a woman, aif 


Mr, Laing has. been persuaded to accept the important financial post 
in India, rendered:vacaut by Mr. Wilson’s death. This is scarcely sur- 
prising. Somehow, the coyness of: modest men, as to the acceptance of 
lucrative offices, is seldom proof against a lengthened gaze upon the | mankind's Romeo more delicately, more subtly, and more truly than perhaps 
prize set within their reach, Thia move brings forward once more an- | ®2y actor could, certainly than most actorsdo. She has the instinct of all wo- 
other understrapper in official life, who bears a promiring name but has | ™¢2 4s to the ideal lover, knowing precisely what all women think that charm- 

He is to | 2S chimera ought to be ; but she has also the judgment of the actress and the 


. with gleams of captivating light on all 
Iron-cased or iron-sided ships of war; in all conceivable forms and . 

shapes, fill colamn upon column of our home journals. It was the gun ; ine* not less captivating, of these paasionate Salkies by which the ridionloos and 
now it is the target. It was Whitworth or Armstrong; now it is La 
Gloire or the Warrior. Is France or Eagland to pound the hardest, 
and to stand the hardest blows, if ever blows should be again exchanged 
Once in a while we offer our readers a taste of the dis- 
cussions and exposures that are unceasingly going on; but we cannot | M#ke a third all the way tothe church-door. The mere delirium of these 
publish a tenth part of what is said and written on the subject, without ot © eee ee - ane by: it is no easy matter to match it 
converting this journal into a Mechanics’ Magazine. It is true that the ; Tpres ait ite extravagant truth without de- 
arguments in and out of print don’t cost the country much. But these ae => mt talbmarr ese “ weet 4 Teens nestor carte ng 
experimental floating batteries and steam-rams are terribly expensive. It ‘ parent ge: eipterese: Brybicw! a 
may suit, it always has suited, French ideas to pay any price for la gloire ; 
we are apt to be seized with economical fits in regard to our warriors. Ne- 
vertheless, it were unwise, scarcely safe, to sit idle and let our great com- | Miss Cushman seizes the whole ideal of these trying passages with a fearless- 
petitor manufacture new weapons of offence against us ; and so, while we | ness which robs the nettle of its sting. Given a Juliet such as we have read 
are jointly campaigning in one quarter of the globe, and endeavouring | f, but as I at least have never seen, and Miss Cushman’s Romeo in these 
to chalk out a joint policy in another, the two nations are getting-up | Sees would electrify the dullest hearts. 

costly machines for mutually knocking each other to pieces. We know, , rg i 
however, who began the ruinous rivalry; @ propos whereto we have to | 2? “#708 now only that the audience greatly approved it—Miss Cush- 
note that Mr. Whitworth—the rejected of cot-aiuihiiients which pre- sae Sian bee. Renee Svageeree See. Rpsnes Ep. 9. betahe Halen: Genes 
ferred to him Sir W. Armstrong—is in open, we might say patent, commu- 


On Tuesday last, the 6th inst., in accordance with prescribed form, the 
various States of the Union elected Electors to the Electoral College, or, | dismally done to death amid a masonic gloom of horrors in the denouement of 
in plainer terme—for the original duty of these gentlemen has been | the tragedy, belongs to the taste and temper of Shakespeare's audiences, and 
changed into the mechanical one of recording the name of a nominee— | ™ay interest those who are of one mind with the said audiences now. It is 
Who does not know that | 8°mething for me, still reverting to my “ odorous comparisons” that Miss Cath. 
the vote, save in South Carolina, is distinctly the voice of the people, and | ™" Tattles her dead men’s bones, and charnelizes generally with fewer grim- 
that it was cast for Mr. Abrabam Lincoln, of Illinois, who may therefore | °° and los ree om. a a 7 eek ae age Gan Ms... eee 
be regarded as President Elect? His term of office will commencé on the > Som enya t ee an te SNE ORE ieee 


Unlike Mr. Buchanan, whose foreign policy had been notably indi- 
cated before he was chosen to fill his exalted place, Mr. Lincoln has given 
us no means of foreszeing his views in regard to the elder world ; indeed 
it is impossible to guess whether he has ever formed any atall. Our 
interest in him remains therefore in abeyance ; and we can only express 
the hope, come what come may, that during his administration of the nif e 
affairs of this great country, there wi!l not only be no difficulties what- make to myself for not describing the performance of the great actress, in the 
ever with Great Britain, but that the good-will evinced so recently 
towards our youthful Prince may be imitated on either side, if casual 


While we abstain systematic sally and conscientiously from any inter- 
meddling in purely local politics, there wo uld be an apparent affecta- 
tion in leaving it unrecorded, that the struggle at the polls just termi- | Baltic. 
nated was held generally to be a conflict between North and South. The | read his own epitaph, and count the — aang upon e eee 
latter has been compact and unanimous in its opposition to the success- Fund, Wy wey of soasateitt tat et be ule Ge tore eae 
fal candidate, though differing within itself as to its own preference, and 
thus assumes the right of terming Mr. Lincoln a sectional choice. Here- | from his horse while hunting near Esher three weeks ago, fractured one 
upon there is a renewed cry in some influential quarters for secession, 
while at the important port of Charleston the leading Federal office- 
How far this spirit will 
spread, how deeply it is rooted, what will be the result—it by no means 
becomes us to predict. It is sufficiently painful to be called upon to write 


At a regular preparatory Meeting of the Saint Andrew’s Society of the State 
of New York, held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Thursday evening, the 8th of 
November current, the following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
President, Adam Norrie ; First Vice President, John T. Johnston : Second | ——---The private chapel of the Earl of Shrewsbury in Alton Towers whic’ 
V. P., Robert Gordon ; Managers, Alex. McKenzie, William Paton, George | UP to the demise of the late Earl, had been devoted to the service of the 
Cruickshank, Allan Hay, Robt.B. Campbell, and James Fraser; Treasurer, Romish Church, has just been reopened for Protestant worship, accord 
Robert Hyslop; Secretary, Robert Dinwiddie ; Assistant Secretary, Ramsay 
Crooks ; Physician, Alex. Elder, M. D.; Chaplains, Rey. Dr. John N. Mc- 


“ They err who tell us Love can die” is the severe but not inaccurate observa- | would be preferable. : —— 
tion of Mr. Robert Southey, Poet Laureate ; and the theatrical immortality of | The whole number of students connected with Harvard University (Cam- 
« Romeo and Juliet” is the most charming at once and the most convincing of | bridge, Mags.) is 896. There are 443 in the undergraduate ———— 
commentaries upon the truth of the saying. “Romeo and Juliet” lives in the department. The law students number 157, the medical students 191, 
ears because it lives in the hearts of all generations. All men and women de- 
light in it, not because all men are or ever have been Romeos, or all women 
Juliets, but because they have all tried at one or another time to fancy them- | nine. 
selves so, and taken more or less solid comfort in the notion. I suppose it would | early, in Scotland. é 
be possible for ‘Romeo and Juliet” to be played so badly that the whole a card 9 on their pond at Drumdryan, aud enjoyed the first 
audience, from pit to gallery, should be disgusted ; indeed I have seen it myself | 8#™M¢ Of the sea Pic i ; 
so ill played as to make me feel that the whole audience ought to be disgusted. Arts have awarded the society’s prizes of £100 to Mr. Solomon’s picture 


It is for them the safest of 
all possible investments; as safe as a speech in reply to the toast of 
the “ Ladies” after a public dinner for the orator, or as the sentiment that 
“ Britons never will be slaves” at a political meeting in the agricultural dis- | been established for thirty-one years, held its annual dinner in that city, 
tricts. Your audience is so decisively prepossessed in favour of what you are| last week. The meeting was a right merry one.— 
about to do, that to do it at all is a sure success, while to do it with the least 


Who ever heard so foolish a speech about the “ Ladies,” that it was not 
cordially applauded, or so insane a pan over the glory of the nation, that it 


Meeting the publie mind on this basis, then, it is no wonder that Miss Cush 
man’s Romeo should belong to the category of this great actress’s most unfail- | pheasants and partridges. The sportsmen put up no young birds, 
ing triumphs. The success with which Mr. Macready, when assuredly neither | 0! Wewitzer was joking and laughing at rehearsal, instead of minding 
a Ganymede for youth, nor an Adonis for beauty, nor a Mercury for silvery 
sweetness of speech, invariably “ assailed” the same character was perhaps a 
stronger confirmation of the truth of my remarks about the play; but they | I am paying as little as I possibly can.”————There is some talk of 
could not be more brilliantly illustrated than they are by Miss Cushman’s re. 
curring victories. In either case the splendour of the result depends upon the | ing the tax according to actual cousumption, as is done with gas. 
measured force with which a master-hand strikes familiar strings; strings so 
ready to vibrate that their very facility of response constitutes a peril for the | 1¢e# 
artist. Mr. Macready lifted his interpreta’jgn of Romeo above the audience participatin 
by the intellectual severity with which he i®alized the passion he was portray- thing that makes us look over other 
ing ; his success, if 1 may make such a comparison without forcing a paralleljown. Xenocrates, 
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tam kindling sympathy. He made you think of Romeo, not feel with him. Miss 
| Cashman on the other hand achieves a kind of masical ‘triumph, the forms of 
which appeals directly 


fering a sort of spirit-change into the something new and strange which all of 
| us recognize in the victims of the tender passion, and which puts the while 
world into a conspiracy to befriend them. Tho Tarks reverence lunatics, a 
little on the same ground. 


power of the artist, to enable her to thro’ dream out into a shape of reality, 


gth, and finely graduated shad- 


the sublime meet together in the being she depicts. 

Take, for instance, those closing scenes of the gorgeous second act 
in which the souls of Romeo and Juliet fairly soar and sing together into 
a kind of tumultuous ecstacy, which abundantly justifies the determination 
of good old Friar Lawrence, complaisant as he is, to play propriety and 


tempted it, but though I am no stickler at trifies, I must own that I should 
hardly care to hear the stout Edwin cry 
“ Tt is enough I may but call her mine.” 


Even with the Juliet of Mrs. Bowers—whereof I may hereafter have my 


Spring. For the rather swash-bucklerish Romeo of the earlier passages, and 
the altogether melodramatic and to my irreverent mind preposterous Romeo 
of the altogether poor and inadequate finale, Shakespeare, rather than Miss 
Cushman, must be held responsible. It is the ideal Romeo, who lit 
the great poet's heart and brain, that the great actor is to interpret. The 
Romeo de rigueur, who had to be brought into a dilemma inthe exordium and 


to these caudal disgusts, shall have passed from the closet.to the stage, I am 
sure the loyal criticism of the passing hour will keep alive the memory of Miss 
Cushman’s Veronese lover as one of the few really passionate and poetic im- 
personations of a poet’s passionate thought, which the English stage in our 
times has seen. 

Mr. Dyott is too sensible a man to expect as much for his Mercutio, but he 
may well be satisfied to think that the sincerity and care with which he deyo- 
ted himself to attempting that part, are really the only legitimate excuse I can 


words of Balzac, as“ une passion dans le désert.” 
eR 


HFatts and Fauncies, 


It was a gentleman from Philadelphia, of the same name, and not the 
dramatic author Sheridan Kuowies, who was drowned lately in the 
Oar poet-player is not the only man of note who has lived to 


HAMILTON. 


at Gaeta, recommends Victor Hugo to send him a copy Of his work, “ Les 
Derniers Jours d'un Condamné.’”’——-_——The Comte de Paris, being thrown 


of the bones of his leg. The affair is not serious, The Comte is either a 
poor rider, or unlucky. A nephew of our owr, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Orleans family, told us that, one day last water, he 
picked him up out of a ditch, into which he had been similarly tumbled. 
————-Government has granted a pension of £25 per annum to the 
widow of the late Mr. J. Monger, the Sergeant in the Dover Volunteer 
Artillery Corps who was killed by the gun accident at Archiiff Fort. 
At the Newmarket Houghton meeting, Monday, October 22, Mr. 
R. Ten Broeck’s Umpire beat Lord Glasgow’s Zom Bowline in a mateh for 
1,000 sovereigns. Mr. Ten Broeck has been so unfortunate all through 
the past. season, that we are glad to find him winning something. 
Mesers. Gilmore and Barnett, of Orange, N. J., have purchased the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. .Lewis Gaylord Clarke will retain the — 
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ing to the rites of the Church of England. Rachel’s sister, Mile. Sa- 
rah Felix, has gone to Granville to superintend a large oyster bed which 
she has bought, and upon which it is said she is prepared to lay out 
£8,000. —Mr. Charles Braham is about to appear in Italy, as a 
baritone singer———_—The Liverpool Albion states that an “ Association 
for the Assistance of Decayed Merchants” is about to be formed in Liver- 
pool. We do not admire the choice of a title. Distressed or Ruined 
One talks of decayed apples and the like. 











and the scientific students 72. In one day, lately, on the Dake of 
Atholl’s grounds, a party, numbering five guns, brought down twenty- 
one stage, of which Sir Alexander P. C. Cumming, Bart., of Altyre, killed 
—We have already mentioned that the winter had set in 
On the 12th ult., a few members of the Drumdryan 








—The council of the Liverpool Society of Fine 


of “ Drown’d! drown’d!"’ In the votes of the subscribers there was a 
tie between this picture and that of “The Murder of Thomas & 


Long after all the nerves of taste have been thrilled into insensibility by the | Becket,” by Mr. Cross ; Mr. O’Neil’s “ Volunteer” came next. 
rude shocks of dramatic incapacity, the stronger or tougher fibres of the popu- 
lar heart return their echoes of emotion to the languishments of the fair young 


The death, in Nubia, of Baron Adalbert von Barnim, the son of Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia by his *morganatic marriage with Madame von 
Barnim (Fanny Elssler), has been the cause of sincere grief, as he was a 
young man of amiable disposition and of promise. —The gigantic 
dock at Birkenhead is rapidly approaching completion. The total water 
space of the Great Float is 110 acres, and the lineal space round it is 
upwards of four miles. The Montreal Fox-Hunt Club, which has 








Gold 

coveries in Canada are attracting much attention. There seems to be a 
periodical revival in this matter. They were known thirty years ago. 
—The foundation-stone of a Corn Market and General Exchange 
for the town of Leith was laid on the 16th ult. by the Duke of Athol, 
with grand Masonic ceremonies.————A church is to be erected on the 
site of the famous Vauxhall Gardens. —————" 








The inclement summer in 
the United Kingdom has caused a great falling off in the broods of both 


the business of the scene. Raymond, who was then stage-manager, took 
him to task for this, and said, “Come Mr. Wewitzer,I wish you would 
pay a little attention.”—* Well, sir,”’ replied the droll fellow, “so I am. 


the Croton Water department placing metres in all houses, and so levy- 





Tennyson is writing a new poem, founded on the history of Queen Boa- 
.——_——A resident of Chatham Centre has returned home, after 
living for twenty-three years a convict’s life in Van Dieman’s Land, for 
gin the Canadian rebellion of 1837._———Curiosity is a 

ple’s affairs, and overlook our 
reprehending curiosity, said it is as rude to intrude. 








Asa woman, then, Miss Cushman reads the heart of Shakespeare’s and of 
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priz Whonneur, at the Vin- 
won by a Belgian. The first ordinary prize 
, the lion-killer. The Earl of Derby is pro- 
towards recovery. A marriage is to take 








oe _- Barrington, dau 
on. Augusta n, ’ 
Barrington.———tThe Venice Gazette publishes an order from the police 
-enjoiniog innkeepers to report arrivals and departures twice a day. 
Lord Palmerston has completed his seventy-sixth year. His 
Lordship was born on the 20th of October, 1784, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, Henry, the second Viscount, April 17, 
1802.———The Espana of Madrid announces that a marriage is about 
to take place between the youngest daughter of Queen Christina and the 
éldest son of the Marquis of Campo Sagrado, who is chief of a very noble 
family. The marriage is to be celebrated at Paris. A large house 
is building in one of the new streets at Lavriston, Edinburgh, for a num- 
ber of Romish Sisters of Mercy, at a cost of about £5,000. There 
died at South Shields, on the 18th ult., a man named William Hudson, 
ainety-three years of age, who was formerly Sergeant ia the 520d Regt., 
and who was with Sir John Moore when that gallant offcer was killed 
at Corunna, He took the spurs off Sir Jobn after his death, and was one 
of the six who buried him.—-——The committee entrusted with the 
eare of the Royal palaces at Naples bas intimated to M. Alexandre Dua- 
amas that he must leave the palace of Chiatamone, in order to make room 
for the King of Sardinia. Mr. Cobden, in a letter to the Sander- 
“land Shipowners’ Society, states that the negotiations in which he is now 
~engaged in Paris do not embrace the — of the French navigation 
laws—a question which “ remains wholly unaffected by the provisions of 
the commercial treaty.” A handloom weaver at Dunfermline, 
named Charles Lawson, has completed the invention of a machine for 
“weaving Brussels and velvet-pile carpets and tablecovers, which is likely 
to cause a revolution in these branches of manufacture. The So- 
Vicitor-General, Mr. Atherton, M.P. for Durham, has laid the foundation- 
Bros of a new Primitive Methodist Chapel in that city. —It is the 
tion of the Queen to give a new west window to the church of Sid- 
mouth, in memory of the Duke of Kent, who died there ————A letter 
from Turin says: “ Florence is making preparat’on for-a grand exhibi- 
tion, which is to take pluce next summer, and which is to bear the name 
of the ‘Italian Exhibition.’ Florence gives 100,000f. ; the Provincial 
Council of Florence 30,000f.; Milan, 20,000f.; Leghorn, 10,000f.; and 
‘Piea, 7,000f.” We hope they may all be at liberty for these works of 
.———It is ramoured that Sir George Grey will be appointed to 
S: Governorehip of Madras, in room of Sir H. Ward, deceased. 
In honour of the Prince of Wales, and in obliteration of an offensive me- 
mory, the citizens of Portland, Me., bave changed the name of the wharf 
where his Royal Highness embarked from “Great Eastern,” to “ Vic- 
toria Wharf.”————n Sunday. the 14th ult., several hondred Datch 
fishermen invaded the village of Kilnsea, near the Spura Point, on the 
coast of Yorkshire. They demanded food of the villagers, and the latter 
had to yield to the request of the invaders. Afterwards they conducted 
themselves in a very riotous manner. The coast-guardsmen stationed 
at Kilnsea were present during the disturbance. but they could scarcely 
interfere. inasmuch as their number was so small compared with that of 
the 700 Dutchmen. The Dutchmen, along-with a wumber of French 
fishermen, afterwards visited Bridlington, in which bay there were 300 
sailing vessels of the line belonging to the continental fishermen. They 
conducted themselves properly at Birdlington, but their visit nevertheless 
caused considerable excitement in the place.-————-It is now more than 
four years since Dr. Awenarius, of St. Petereborg,first proposed propylamine 
as a sovereign remedy for rheumatism, both chrovic and acute, he having 
tried it succeesfully in upwards of 250 cases. He used to administer a 
table-epoooful, every two hours, of a mixture compored of twenty drops 
of propylamine and 180 grammes of distilled water. —The furni- 
4ure, glass, china, &c., used by the Prince of Wales at Toronto, have been 
‘sold at auction, and brought good prices. —The whole passport 
system, so annoying and so uselers. has been abolished by the govern- 
«ment of Sweden._-——-Vicount Bury is a candidate for Wick, in the 
‘room of Mr. Laing, who goer to Calcutta. An Imperial decree 
taires the price of tobaccoin France 25 per cent.————Madame Ristori 
is preparing to appear in a new play called “Beatrix, the Madonna cf 
Art,” written in French. She bas already mastered the pronunciation. 
The new play will be brought out next March, in Paris. —A son of 
the Duke of Somerset is one of the officers in Garibaldi’s British Legion. 


———o 


Ovituary. 


Tae Douce or Ricuwonp, K.G.—It is with great regret that we an- 
nounce the death of the Duke of Richmond, K.G. That estimable noble- 
man expired at 20 minutes before 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon, at the 
family mansion in Portjand-place. For eome months past the Duke’s 
health bas occasioned much anxiety to the members of the family. In 
August last he proceeded to Gordon-castle, but was unable to partici- 
pate in the sports of his friends, and the hopes that were entertained 
that change of air would prove beneficial were not realized. The la- 
emented Duke returned from Scotland sbout a fortnight ago, in a still 
‘weaker state, and has since been gradually sinking. We believe he died 
from dropsy. 

The deceased Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond, Earl of 
March, and Baron of Eettrington, all in the county of York, in the Peer- 
‘age of England ; Duke of Lennox, in the county of Dumbarton ; Ear! of 

“Darnley, in the county of Renfrew ; and Baron Metbuen of Torvolton, 
in the county of Ayr, in the Peerage of Scotland ; and also Dake d’Au- 

: y in the peerage of France (the second Duke having inherited that 
@ukedom from his grandmother, who received that title from Louis 
XXIV. in 1683), was the eldest son of Charles, fourth Duke, by Lady 
Charlotte Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, 
and wes born in Whiteball- gardens, 34 of August, 1791, eo that his Grace 
was in bis 70th year. The lamented deceased married 10h of April, 
1817, Lady Caroline Paget, eldest datghter of the late Field-Marsbal the 
Marquis of Anglesea, by his first marriage with Lady Caroline Elizabeth 
Villiers, third daughter of George, fourth Ear! of Jersey, by whom, wko 
survives her devoted husband, the Duke “leaves eurviving issue Charles 
Henry, Earl of March, M.P. for West Sussex (now Duke of Richmond) ; 
Lord Henry Gordou Lennox, M.P. for Chichester ; Lord Alexander G. 
Lennox ; Lord George G. Lennox, M.-P. for Lymington; Lady Caroline 
Amelia, married to the Earl of Bessborough ; Lady Augusta Catherine, 
married to his 8. H. Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar ; and Lady Cecilia 
Catherine, married to Lord Bingham. The late Duke succeeded to the 
@ukedom on the 28th of August, 1819, on the death of his father, who 
ied from the effects of a bite of adog in Canada, of which dependency 
he was Governor-General. 

At an early age the deceased nobleman adopted the army for his fatare 
career, and entered the 52d Regiment as ensign, He joined the army in 
Portugal in July 1810, as Aide de-Camp aud assistant military secretary 
to the Doke of Wellington, with whom he remained until the close of the 
war in 1814, and was present in all the ckirmishes, affairs, general action 
and which took place during that period, among which were the 
battles of Busaco and Fuentes d’ Onor, storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
storming of Badejoz, battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees, 
the first storming of San-Sebastian, action at Vera, and battle of Orthes. 
At tbe last-mentioned battle having left in January, 1814, the Duke of 
‘Wellington’s Staff in order to obtain a practical knowledge of regimental 

' -@uty in the field, he served with the Ist battalion of bis regiment the 52d 
‘Light Infantry, on which occasion he was severely wounded in the chest 
@ murket ball, oe ane Dated ap nr e _ or with 
icate despatches mance, and the captare torga b 
the Span deepatehes of Vera, aod theeutrenes eit 
into France. om in the Netherlands be was Aide 
de to the Prince of Urange (the late Kiog of the Netherlands) and 
was precent with him at the battle of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. After 
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Balfour, of Newton Don, in Berwickshire, and | the 
ghter of Viscount and Viscountess | the 























Camp hs the Queen ; High 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
Hereditary Constable of Inverness Castle.. On inheriting the large estates 
of bis maternal uacle, the last Dake of Gordoa, he assumed the name of 
Gordon by Royal letters patent for himself and all his then surviving 


issue. 
In politics of late years he was a supporter of the Earl of Derby and 
Conservative party, and was a determined opponent to the repeal of 
is Grace had, however, 16 years before supported the 
Reform Bill, and beld the office of Postmaster-General in Earl Grey’s 
Administration, and formed one of the members of the Cabinet from 1830 
to 1834. He also gave his support to Lord Melbourne’s Government. On 
the Earl of Derby’s accession to office in March, 1852, the Duke of Rich- 
mond was solicited to take office, but declined. The late Duke was a 
most useful member on the committees of the House of Lords, and for 
many years devoted much of his time to the public service. 

The deceaced nobleman was a zealous iculturist, and was one of 
the founders cf the Royal Agricultaral Society of England, of which so- 
ciety he was a trustee, Both on his large domaias ia Sussex and in Scot- 
land he was beloved by his tenants as one of the best of landlords. His 
Grace was a warm re ogy of the turf, the annual races at Goodwood- 
park affording scope for the display of his generous hospitality. By his 
honourable bearing and frank mancers on all occasions be had endeared 
himself to a large circle of friends, who will long cherish his memory. 
~~ The Earl of March, bis successor in the dukedom and patrimonial es- 
tates, was born on the 27th of February, 1818, and married ona the 28th 
of November, 1843, Frances Harriet, eldest daughter of Mr. Algernon F. 
Greville. The present Duke was formerly in the army, and was Aide- 
de-Camp to the late Dake of Wellington and Viscount Hardinge. He 
has repreeented West Sussex in the 
In March, 1859, he was appointed President of the Poor Law Board, and 
was made a Privy Councillor. By his elevation to the House of Lords 
@ vacancy occurs in the representation of the Western division of Sus- 
sex in the Lower House of the Legislatare.—Zimes, Oct. 22. 


At Edinburgh, Mr. Edmund Glover, eldest son of the late celebrated actress, 
Mrs. Glover, and for some years manager of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow——The 
Bengal Hurkaru announces the death of the Rev. Dr. Ewart, for twenty-six 
years a faithful and zealous missionary in connection first with the Established, 
and, after the disruption, with the Free Church of Scotland—At Kensington, 
Capt. Pope, Paymaster 67th .—At Hounslow, Lieut.-Col. James Ward, 
formerly of Jamaica.—At Whittlebury, at Southampton. At Worgate, Capt. 
H. R. Start, R.N.—At Fyzabad, East Indies, J. M. Traill, Lieut. R. A—At 
River, near Dover, Capt. Aplin, R.N.—At Quebec, generally regretted, Andrew 
Paterson, Esq., 4 native of Scotland, who emigrated to Canada sixty 
—In London, the Right Hon. Lady Downes.— At Camden-town, Joseph Gasquet, 
Esq., R.N.—Henry Curwen, Esq., of Workington Hall, Cumberland, and Belle 
Isle, Windermere.— At Ramsgate, F. Swatman, Esq., of Lynn, Norfolk, late Col- 
lector of H. M.’s Customs at the former port. 


App otutnrents.' 


Samuel Laing, Esq., to be the Fourth Ordinary member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of Iudia.—The Peers of Scotland are to assemble at Holy- 
rood-house, Edinburgh, on the 15th inst., to choose another Peer in the room of 
David, Earl of Leven and Melville, deceased.—Francis Pigott, Esq., to be Liga- 
tenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, in the room of the Hon. Charles —— re. 
signed.—George Moffatt, of Eaton-sqnare, in the county of Middlesex, Bsq., is 
returned M.P. for Honiton, in the room of Joseph Locke, Esq., deceased. Mr. 
Moffat is a Liberal, and formerly represented Ashburton.—The Chancellorship 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral has become vacant by the death of the Rev. Henry 
Soames, M.A., who has held it eighteen years, having been appointed to it in 
1842 by the late Bishop Blomfield. There is no endowment attached to the 
Chancellorship, the duties of which are little more than nominal.—Mr. Conolly, 
unpaid Attache to H. M.’s mission at Berne, will proceed in the same ity 
to Hanover. Mr. Hildyard from St. Petersburg to Athens. Mr. Harris, 
from Brazil, succeeds ir, Hildyard at St. Petersburg—Lady Macdonald has 
succeeded Lady Churchill as Lady in Waiting to H. M. Major-Gen, Seymour 
has succeeded Major-Gen. the Hon. C. Grey as Equerry in Waiting to H. M— 
The Rev. Dr. English, Rector of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Bristol, 
to be Roman Catholic Archbishop of Trinidad.—The Rev. Robert William 
Browne, appointed to the Archdeaconry of Bath, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and in 1831 took a double first class. Shortly after he became 
a Fellow and Tutor of his College, and in 1833 was admitted into holy orders. 
Two years afterwards he was appointed Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College, London, and has remained in that post up to the present time, 
In 1845 the late Bishop of London nominated him to a Prebendal stall in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1858 the Bisbop of Bath and Wells (Lord Auckland), 
to whom he has long acted as examining chaplain, preferred him to one pre- 
bendal in WellsCathedral. He is also Chaplain to H. M.’s Forces in London, 
in which capacity he performs the Sunday morning service at the military 
chapel in Birdeage-walk, St. James’s Park. Archdeacon Browne is the author 
of several educational and other works, which have become extremely popular 
in the universities and public schools, 


Avy. 


® Tue Sorprer's Heap-Prece.—The authorities at the Horre Guards have 
decided on Somes the ugly and cumbersome shako worn in the 
Army, and substituting in place of it a headdress of a much lighter and 
somewhat more ornamental character, not unlike the large-peaked forage 
caps wera by several of the volunteer rifle corps, though the crown is 
somewhat higher. The weight of the cap is much less than that of the 
present unwieldly ebako. The new shako is now being iseued to the fol- 
lowing regiments: 1st and 4tb battalion Rifle Brigade, 1st batt. 60th 
Rifles, Ist batt, Suh Regt, and 53rd Regt. Should it be found to wear 
satisfactorily, the whole of the Army will hereafter adopt it in the place 
of the felt shako now in use. The body of the new shako is made from 
twe thicknesses of cloth stitched together by the sewiog machine, the 
outer piece of cloth being waterproofed. Ventilation is provided forby 
perforations under the open figures of the shako-plate, and under the or- 
nament at the back, eo that a current of air can pacs through the shako 
from front to back. The cloth being elastic causes the cap to give to the 
sbape of the bead ; and, the size of the ornaments being considerably re- 
duced, the shako, when complete, weighs about half of that of the pre- 
sent pattern.—London puper. 


Wuiskers.—-Considerable consternation has been caused in the camp 
at Aldershott by the issue of the following memorandam, by order of 
Lieut.-Gen. Peunefather, the General in command :—** Memorandum.— 
The Lieut.-General wi:hes that General Officers commanding brigades at 
their balf-yearly inspections will direct their particular attention to the 
length of the whiskers of the officers and men. The Lieut.-Gen. has ob- 
served that some officers of the division have whiskers of a most nnusual 
size and length.—By order, J. W. Armstrong, Arsistant Adjutant- 
General.” To this the Army and Navy Gazelle adds: “ The whiskericide 
order at Aldersbott must be looked at calmly as a matter of H. M.’s Re- 

ulations versus razors. There is no question about the precise formula. 
The Duke laid it down long ago, and ‘hair,’ as a military matter, is 
taken notice of in every European army.” 





Tn consequence of the threatened advance of the rebel Chinese, under 
“The Faithful King,” the British, French, and other European residents 
at Shanghai have, for self-protection, formed themselves in'o a large and 
formidable volunteer force. Lieut.-Col. E. St. John Neale, British 
Secretary of Legation, an experienced military officer, has, with the con- 
sent of our Ambassador, Mr. Bruce, taken the chiefcommand. Mr. R. 
J. Forrest is his aide de camp. The force consists of six sections, with 
two officers at the head of each section.—The following officers have 
been awarded 
Gen. Balders; Col. E..B. Brooke ; Col. Pole, 12 Lancers ; Col. Little, 
9th Lancers; Col. Parke, late of the 72d Highlanders ; Col. W. J. 
D'Urban ; and Col. W. D. Deverell_—The massive broaze gates fur 
the Memorial Arch erected at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, to the me 
mory of those officers and men of the Royal Engineers who fell in the 
Crimea, are to be put in place’immediately. They are of the most beau- 
tifal workmanship.—Major Roney is to be Asst. Inspector of Volan- 
teers, v. Mejor Eager, who is to be Asst. Adjt.Gen. in Taemania. Major 
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their works in Newcastle-on. 
Tyne, on which they intend erecting bulldings for fitting op and soning 
the Armstrong guns before they are shipped to Woolwich—--Gen. 
J.B as given directions that the newly-invented iron-band 
Sergeant-Major Jones, R. E, shall be adopted generally in-the 
service, and included in the list of stores to accom y armies in the 
field.——The following officers have been appoiated Ine. of Stores at 
the under-mentioned stations :—Capt. R. Boyle, Malta ; Capt. C. Hardy, 
Halifax ; Capt. G. Mahon, Quebec ; Lieut. E. T. Warry, Gibraltar.’ 
There was a — review at Woolwich on the 24th ult. in honour of the 
Grand Dake Michael of Rarsia——The Volunteer epirit has extended to 
our possessions in India, Rifle Corps will soon be established there, 


War Orrice, Oct. 23.—7th Drag Gds: En Bacchus, 12th Ft, to be Cor 
Lt Drags: E Bacon to be Cor, w-p. Milit Train: A R Warren to be Ea, ee 
llth Ft: Lt Armstrong to be Capt b-p, v Martin, who ret; En Coote to be Li 
ua 13th: H Hart to be Enw-p. 14th: Capt Russell, 58th, to be Capt, v Dobie 
who ex. 18th: AJ A Jackson to be En w-p; J G Batts tobe En w-p. 22nd: 
En Nevile to be Lt b-p, vy Dolmage, who ret. 25th: Maj Fane to be Lt-Col bp, 
v Hamilton, who ret ; Capt Wal to be Maj b-p ; Lt Kirwan to be Capt b-p. 
26th: Capt Upton, 72d, to be Capt, v Capt and Bvt-Lt-Col M’Donald “ 
Capt Grimston, 57th, to be Capt, v Gorton, who ex. 39th: Maj 
Lacy, wt to be Maj. v Hudson, prom w-p to an Unat Lt-Cole; 
Bvt-Maj Leckie to be Maj b-p, v Brt Col Lacy, who ret; Lt Bennett to be Capt 
b-p; En Pope to be Lt b-p. 40th: P Cart it to be En w-p. 
man, 77th, to be En, v Topp. who ex. 5lst: t M’Queen, doth, to be Capt, y 
Chaplin, who ex. 53d: Lt Clarke to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Maycock, dec: 
En Nicholls to be Lt w-p. 54th: BA Hume to be En w-p, v Parnell, whose a p 
is canc. 76th: Lt Allardice to be Instr of Musk, v Lt Tripp, prom. 79th : 
M’Crawfurd to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Stevenson, prom to an Unat Majority, b-p, 
Unat, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Farmar, app Capt of a com 


82d: Capt Flood, h 

of Gent Cadets RI Milit Coll. 83d: C LuciusSmith tobe En b-p. 1st W1 : 

Capt Macaulay to be Maj bp,v Synge, who ret ; Lt Vaughan, 33d Ft, to be Capt. 

Brevet—Lt-Col Custance, C.B, 6th Drag Gds, to be Col; Maj Sir E F Campe L 
leveland, 98th Ft, 


Bart, 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Capts Scott, 18th Lt Drage 
Ft., to be Majors, 


j 


and Bvt-Coi 
; Capt and 


Ellis, 60th, Evans, 27th, Rich, 9th Lt Drags, and Flood, 82d 
Consequent on the prom of Col Stotherd, R E, to be Maj-Gen; Bvt Lt-Coil Ur. 
quhart, 1st Ft, to be Col ; Maj Tynte Denis, 76th, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Prevost 
h-p, 42d, to be Maj. Consequent on the death of Lt-Gen Sir Harry ‘ 
, G.C.B, Maj-Gen Scott, C.B., Col 34 Drag Gds, to be Lt-Gen; Byt-Col 
Horn, C.B, ser on staffof army at Malta, to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col Murray, 87th 
Ft, to be Col; Maj Hague, 67th Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Desborough, Ri Artill 
to be Maj. Memorandum—BvtLt-Col Ormsby has been perm to ret by sale 
of an unat maj, being about to become a settler in Canada. 


War Orrice, Og 26.—Ist Drags: En Croft, 29th Ft, to be Cor. 4th Li 
Drags: Lt Davis tolggirt b p, v Blackett, who ret ; Cor Calderon to be ie 
bp. 6th Drags: Serg’ aj Wooden, 17th Lt Drags, to be Q:tmr, vy Mountain 
dec. 8th Lt Drags: En Helyar, 6th Ft, to be Cor. 17th : E Corbett to be Cor, 
4 = 18th : En Wright, 64th Ft,to be Cor. 12th Ft: Ea Gun to be Lt by P, 
v Jarvis, who ret ; H T Cooper to be En, by p. 13th: En Bell to be Lt, b p, y 
Edwards, who ret ; En Kemmis to be Lt, b p, v Haslett, who ret. 22d: Capt 
Falconer, 74th, to be we v Campbell, who ex; Lieut Thomas Colclough 
M:Cormick, from the 3d W I Regt, to be Lt, y George Hamilton French, who ex. 
25th: Ea Leslie to be Lt vw? v Woodroofe, superseded for being absent without 
leave ; En Crossman to be Lt b-p. 26th: Lt Cubitt, 95th, to be Lt,v Robinson, 
who ex; En Cresswell to be Lt b-p, v Hon W H B Ogilvy, who ret; En Branker, 
15th, to be En. 33d: En Lynch to be Lt b-p. 43d: Staff Asst-Surg Grant to be 
Asst-Surg, v Madden, M.D, app to Staff. 50th: En Barker to be Es b-p, v Bar- 
well, whoex. 53d: Capt Walter to be Maj bp, v Moubray, who ret; Lt Mac- 
neill to be Capt b-p; En Rolls to be Lt b-p; WN Leslie to be En bp; W 
Ainsworth tobe Enwp. 57th: Staff Asst-Surg Illingworth to be Asst-Surg, v 
Ferguson, app to Staff. 60th: En Prust to be Lt b-p, v Hon J Preston, who ret; 
C G Hardy to be En b-p. 68th: Staff Asst-Sarg Codrington to be Asst-Surg, v 
Corbett, app to Staff. 83d: Staff Asst-Surg Drew to be Asst-Surg, v O’Connell 
tes Staff. 100th: Capt and Bvt-Msaj Weguelin to be Maj bp, v Bvt-Lt-Col 
Robertson, who ret on h-p; Lt Moorsom to Capt b-p; En Lawrell to be Lt 
b-p. Rifle Brig: En Walpole, 16th Ft, to be Ea. Ist WI Regt: Lt Mackay 
to be Capt w-p, v Owens, dec; En Gavin to be Lt w-p; Serg-Maj Nicholson 
to be En wp. 2d: Eo and Adjt Turton to be Lt w-p, v McCoy, dec; T B 
Knipe to be En w-p.—Brevet. Lt-Col Denison, 52d Ft, having completed five 
serv as Dep-Adjt-Gen at Madras, to be Col. Paymr Reeve, of Military 
rain, to have the honorary rank of Capt. 


Navp. 


Jones’s ANGULAR-SIDED Iron Surps.—The Gloire is a straight-sided 
vestel like au ordinary frigate, whereas in the form to be given to the 
sides of these craft is involved a preliminary question of the highest im- 
portance. The armour now known as Jones’s angular plating slopes 
away from the water’s edge at such angle that no shot could strike it 
perpendicularly, except from a vessel of lofty build lying close along- 
side. By this expedient for evading as well as resisting the impact of a 
projectile it has been fouad possible to dispense with a certain propor- 
tion of strength, and consequenily of weight in the metal of the armour, 
£0 that the vessel escapes so much of the incumbrauce. The masts, again, 
and topbamper are materially reduced from the ordinary scale in the 
construction of the Gloire ; but it seems to be doubted whether in more 
approved models for the new vessels such appendages need be employed 
at, all. Wherever there are masts they may be shot overboard, and 
wherever they are shot overboard the screw may be fouled, and the vessel 
rendered helpless, A steam frigate on Jones’s model would be all but 
invisible oo the water, and would not only present no valoerable point 
to a hostile shot, but would scarcely offer any mark at all. She ought 
to blow a Gloire into chips as certainly as a Gloire would demolish an old 
Fisgard or Arethusa. On the other hand, it is said that she would herself 
be exposed to a singular speciee of peril Our readers have seen what 
Admiral Sartorius could say for his cteam-ram. We will not enter upon 
that controversy at present, but we have heard it surmised that, what- 
ever a steam ram might do in ordinary cases, she could hardly fail of 
ruoning down one of these singularly decked vessels, bat would go over 
her slopes as smoothly as boys down a slide.—London Times. 





Tue New Port Apmirat at Devonport.—Vice-Admiral Sir Houston 
Stewart, K.C.B., bas been officially appointed to the command at Devon- 
port, vacant by the resignation of Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Fanshawe, 
K.C.B. Sir Houston Stewart is a very able and popular officer, and we 
bave no doubt he w.li most efficiently discharge the responsible duties of 
Commander-in-Chief of one of the most important naval arsenals, though, 
as we said before, there will be some dissatisfaction on account of his 
good fortune.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


It bas been reported that Vice Admiral Martin has requested permis- 
sion to resign the command of the Mediterranean fleet, on the score of 
ill-health ; that he will be succeeded by Vice-Admiral Hope Johnstone, 
Commander-ia-chief at the Nore. Later papers do not confirm this re- 
port.—A letter, dated Malta, Oct. 16, says that in consequence of the 
alarming extent to which the pulmonary complaints on board St. Jean 
@’ Acre have spread, the crew of that veszel have been turned over to the 
receiving ship Hibernia in order to allow of her being thoroughly examined. 
Up to the 15th there were epwards of 100 cases, besides more than 50 in 
hospital, aod a very large number sent bome in the Himalaya.——The 
Rosario, 11, was launched on the 17th ult. at Deptford. She is now 
moored at Woolwich, to be entered in the steam reserve of that yard. 
——The new frigate Newcastle, launched at Deptford, is at Sheerness, to 
be brought forward for service.——In consequence of Admiralty orders 
haviog been received at Chatham for laying down several additional ves 
sels, the greatest activity now prevails, in order that those vessels in 
various stages of progress may be completed with every possible despatch. 
——tThe Tartar, 21, Capt. J. M. Hayes, has sailed from Spithead for the 
Pacific station.——The new steam-sloop fozhound, 4, Commr. Mitchell, 
left Plymouth Sound on the 23d ult., for the Mediterranean.——It is said 
that eight line-of-battle ships have been ordered to assemble at Corfu, 
and that the Marlborough, bearing the flag of Adml. Martin, was to have 
left Beyrout for that island on the 11th ult. 


Aprormtments.—Commrs : J. F. Ross to D ate, commissioned. Lieuts: 
H. W. Mist to be Fig.-Lt. to Rear-Adm. R. F. Stopford, for wd serv. 5 E. E. 
ichards to Cornwallis ; T. D. Williams, W. Martin. G. R. Bell, J. W. O'Grady, 
J. H, M. Calcraft, W. F. Gregory, G. R. Keene, W. G. H. . 
Molesworth, and R. H. Thompson, to Maribor > 

Cholmesley and G. R. Bell to Hawke ; W. H. Howell to Form: 3 ©. 
Woodman to Asia; A. J. Cheek to Centurion ; A. mame! | to Donegal 
Chambers to Southampton; C.D. Davies to Marlborough. ‘Surgeons 


; 
3 


ty ee J. Andrews (b) to Valorous ; E. H. Cree to Orion. 
Pa: rs: E. Turmine, addl., to Cumberland ; J. C. Meagher to ale ; 
C. H. Pritchard to be Sec. to Rear-Adm. Stopford ; A. Allen to Tideaey ¢ H. 





Pengelley to Atholl ; C. P. Pielow, addl., to 























New Books. 


If any one wishes to learn how French should be rendered into Eng- | Where Mr. Arthu 


lish, he may study with advantage The Moral History of Women, by 
Legonvé, done into our vernacular by Dr. J. W. Palmer, and published, 
in one duodecimo, by Radd & Carleton. Asa translation it is excellent ; 
whether so much labour and tact were well bestowed, is another ques- 
tion. The French, we all know, have a rage, as it were, for dissection, 
moral as well as physical. Many of their best writers are termed, by way 
of compliment, anatomists of human nature. Trae ; bat it was only last 
week that we read, with horror, of their Professors of Veterinary Surgery 
at Alfort and Lyons practising on live animals all sorts of prolonged and 
torturing experiments, This was all, undoubtedly, for the benefit of Sci- 
ence; yet, whatever the end, one cannot bat shrink from the means. So it 
is, in a limited measure, with the probings into female rights and wrongs, 
and sorrows and crimes, and privileges and griefs, which we meet herein 
depicted with unsparing and most painful fidelity. They were laid, too, 
before—whom does the reader suppose? Legislators, administrators of 
public charities, men or women specially engaged in training youth of 
both sexes?—not by any means. This curious dissection of mothers, 
wives, sisters, this exhortation to a better understanding of the relative 
position of the sexes, is “the substance of a course of impressive Lec- 
tures” delivered by the author at the College of France. The young 
gentlemen must have been greatly edified. It is not therefore to the 
youthful reader here—making all due allowance for the different posi- 
tion woman occupies here and in France—that we would commend Mon- 
sieur Ernest Legouvé’s exposures and speculations. They should be ad- 
dressed, for any practical purposes, to parente, to guardians, to law- 
makers. 

You, O youth, may read the moral history of woman, far more usefully 
laid down in Miss Gilbert’s Career, a novel, by Dr. J. G. Holland, just 
published by C. Scribner. And a novel of exceeding cleverness it is, 
eombining many good points not often found united. Let us mention 
two or three of them. In the first place, there is a distinct and gradual 
development of character ; as the plot opens and advances and reaches its 
dénouement, eo works with it—moulded by circaumstance—the inner man. 
This isa rare merit. In the next place, the story, being professedly an 
American one, borrows nothing whatever from European sources: 
Thirdly, though it marks discriminating contrasts between wealth and 
poverty—for otherwise it would be bat a one-sided view of life—there 
are in it no over-drawn pictures of extremes, such as convert into cari- 
catares nearly all the “sensational” dramas of the day, and half 
at least of the “sensational” romances. There is no Fifth Avenue 
or Five Points. Oae peculiarity should be mentioned also, for it 
will probably be the subject of much comment among our English 
critice. Certain of the incidental glimpses at religious practice, and 
certain portraitures of “ professing Christians,” are not quite in ac- 
cordance with the grave standard set up at home. For instance, most 
thoroughly American is the scene wherein a deputation from a freshly- 
organised congregation haunts up, in a rural district, a Minister for their 
newly-built church. The cool and business-like search, the rapid and 
energetic conclusion, the interlarding of trivial allusions, the mixture of 
earnest purpose with an unrestrainable levity of manner—all this, we 
say, makes up one of the truest, most amusing, and at the same time 
most suggestive, local pictures that has come under our eyes in many 
years. Dr. Holland is evidently a keen observer and a faithful chroni- 
cler. His touches of pathos are also no less happy. To this fact, the 
exquisite episode of the crippled boy bears witness, whose painful little 
life is made the medium for working out the grand moral end. Farther 
still, his peep into a by-no-means “happy valley’ in New Hampahire, 
the seat of a manufacturing concern most tyrannically (!) administered, 
is a cepital lesson for those who think that political freedom is always 
the parent of freedom of action. In short, we must place ‘‘ Miss Gilbert’s 
Career” upon our book-shelves among the choren few of its kind, and 
heartily commend it as evincing both originality and power. 

i 


Hine Avis. 


Werrtuc.ter’s Danaz.—Many painters in the Middle Ages put upon 
canvas a literal rendering of that legend of the Greek mythology, which 
made Jupiter woo and conquer Semele, in the form of a shower of gold. 
And they had reasons for the choice, such as it was—they had the oppor- 
tanity of portraying nude or semi-nude loveliness, disguised beneath the 
thin veil of classic allegory, and could contrive to enwrap a voluptuous 
image in a certain air of reticence. At any rate, the subject has been 
always a favourite one ; and a singularly beautiful version of it by Wert- 
muller, a Swedish artist of half-a-century ago, is now on exhibition at 42 
East Fourteenth Street. The celebrity of Wertmuller was acquired in 
Paris during the days that immediately preceded the great French Revo- 
lution ; bat when his fortune was wrecked in the grand crash that ensued, 
he shipped himself to this country, entered upon @ new career on a some- 
what ungenial soil, paintel a portrait of Washington from the life, and 
was recognised as a master in his profession. He died in 1810, at Mar- 
cus Hook, on the Delaware, having for several years previously derived 
a large addition to his income by the exhibition of this very work. Since 
his death, until now, it has been in private keeping. Admirably drawn 
and coloured, it reminds one in some degree of the school of David who 
was Wertmuller’s cotemporary, and is altogether deserving a visit 
from both connoiseurs and amateurs, whose susceptibilities would not be 
alarmed by the subject! 


——————a 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Temple Bar is the name of a new magazioe of light literature, to be 
edited by Mr. Sala, the first number of which is promised for the lst 
of December. A pleasant Prospectus gives the following reason for the 
choice of title :—‘‘ This magazine shall be called Temple Bar, because the 
great tide of cosmopolitan humanity is for ever tlowing through its 
arches ; because the country and the town, the ieland and the continent, 
on foot, on horseback, and in carriages, give each other rendezvous by 
Temple Bar ; because we consider a woodcut of the Bar, by way of front- 
ispiece, to be far more significant of our purpose, in establishing a maga- 
zioe for town and country readers, than an engraving of the Royal Arms, 
or of the Rose, Shamrock and Thistle, or of the Marble Arch, would be. 
We might have fixed on the ‘Great Bell of St. Paul’s,’ or on ‘Gog and 
Magog,’ or on ‘ London Stone,’ as the title, but we are content to adopt 
Temple Bar. We could give five hundred reasons for our choice. The 
Bar is not only associated with much that is famous in English history, 
but with nearly all that is memorable in English literature ; and from 
our pictured window in Temple Bar we ehall see brave old Doctor 
Jobnson strolling up Fleet Street with James Boswell; and haughty 
Bishop Warburton coming to visit Oliver Goldsmith ; and Mr. Spectator 
gliding towards the Temple Gardens, with Sir Roger de Coverley ; and 
young M. de Voltaire, on his first visit to England, taking shrewd notes 
of the eccentric people who cat off the tails of horses and the heads of 
kings. We shall remember tbat, in Temple Bar, we are close to the re- 
nowned haunts of Raleigh, and Jonson, and Massinger, and Shakespeare 
—of Wycherley, of Congreve, and of Pope; that the immortal wits who 
used to haunt the ‘ Mermaid,’ the ‘ Devil,’ and the ‘ Apollo,’ taverns all 
passed beneath Temple Bar ; that it wasat the ‘ Cock’ that Alfred Tenny- 
son beheld the plump head-waiter, tasted that o!d port, and felt that 
eternal lack of pence which vexeth public men ; that the ‘ Rainbow’ and 
the ‘ Mitre’ yet flourish ; that the old thoroughfare to Ludgate is yet the 
centre and head-quarters of English thought and English art, and teems 
with ype bee bookeellers’ stores, newspaper offices, engravers’ 


to Liverpool by Mr. William Brown, and which is now completed at a 
cost of £40,000, was opened with a festival in honour of its founder, on: 
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at chambers in Lamb and Flag 
*ycung gentleman of the Ince of Court will that 
and brilliance, not too highly appreciated ia the special 
bers, and see what we can make of them at Temple Bar.” 
As to the contents, we are told that—“ Our Editor will contribute a 
series of skete es of travels, which he has undertakea, in suadry remote 
regions not entirely unknown in English country maps, which will be 
continued from month to month, and, from time to time, illustrated by 
bis own pencil. This task will not preclude him from telling little 
stories, drawing little pictures, sketching little characters, and writiag 
little essays in the manner which has secured him, for a considerable 
period, the kindly encouragement of the public. We shall have a do- 
mestic romance of English life and manners—and of love—for what is 
life without love !—by ‘an eminent hand ’—in other words, by the very 
best novelist that can be procured by perseverance, and pounds, shillings, 
and pence. An experienced reviewer will take the most popular book 
of the season and give us a fair and honest description of its contents and 
its merits. A poet will sound bis lyre—but with this proviso: that 
when we cannot find a really good poetical effusion in our store, we 
shall confine ourselves for that month at least, to prose. Scientific wri- 
ters will discourse to us of the wonders of the sir, the earth, or the sea ; 
descriptive writers, essayists, travellers, will have their say; a ripe 
scholar may take us back to the classic past, and tell us that ‘light lite- 
rature’ need not be without learning and without thought; and by way 
of an omeletle souffiée after, we trust, a succulent banquet, we may have 
some pages of gossip about the newest play, the best opera, and the 
prettiest picture of the day. As for politics, there will not be any, 
either to the east or to the west of the Bar ; unless, indeed, there shouid 
be aught political in the dominant tone of our journal, which from head- 
line to imprint will strive to inculcate thoroughly Eaglish sentiments, 
respect for authority, attachment to the Church, and loyalty to the 
Queen. Neither our editor nor our proprietor happens to be Lord 
coe, nor intends to shut the gates of Temple Bar in the face of 
oyalty.’ 


—»_—— 
LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
The Liverpool Free Library and Museum, so magnificently presented 


Wednesday and Thursday, (the 17th and 18th ult.) The working men 
of on presented an address to Mr. Brown, accompanied by a tes- 
timonial— 

“ Sir,—On behalf of the working men of Liverpool we, respectfully 
present for your acceptance—First, a silver shield bearing upon it a 
view of that temple of civilization which you so generously purpose 
handing over to your townsmen to-morrow ; second, we hand you a 
clock, which, while it chronicles the progress of time, will, we feel as- 
sured, never indicate that hour in which the name of William Browo 
will cease to be held in reverential estimation. Thes? emblems will not, 
we trust, be estimated with reference to their intrinsic worth, but as an 
indication of the gratitude to which we feel you are so justly entitled. 
We hope that the institution will confer upon the town all thoze intel- 
lectual and inestimable advantages which it has been your object to 
secure ; and desire that you may be spared among us for many years 
to witness the fruits resulting from your own good works. 17th of Uc- 
tober, 1860.” 


“Inscription :—‘ This testimonial, the reeult of a small subscription 
collected by the working men of Liverpool, was presented to William 
Brown, Esq., on the occasion of the opening of the free library, as an 
earnest of their grateful and sincere appreciation of his magnificent gift 
to the town to which they belong.’ ”’ 

Mr. Brown after modestly acknowledgiog the testimonial, addressed 
himself to the main subject— 


“ Libraries are competitors for customers with improperly-conducted 
public-houses. Let us see whether we cannot attract a good many of 
those who resort to such places toour shops. We hope you will influence 
your fellow-workmen to visit the Library and Museum. We promise 
them spacious apartments, well ventilated, comfortably warmed, well 
lighted, and handsomely furnished, and most intelligent and intellectual 
society, without cost. Among those silent friends—our books—there 
are works that will suit every taste and meet every requirement. It is 
most gratifying to see the demand progressively increasing for those of 
a higher class. We do not value a man in any rank of life for the fine- 
ness of his coat, but for his conduct, and his desire to cultivate those 
talents, as far as in his power, with which his Maker has blessed him, 
and who contributes all he can to the comfort of his family and his 
friends, not forgetting to give them good moral instruction. Many of 
you will recollect the ignorance and want of thought that prevailed 
among a large body of the working classes thirty or forty years ago. 
When they had any dispute with their master about wages, or anything 
else, they thought they were reveoging themselves and punishing him 
by breakiog and destroying his machinery, forgetting that his capital 
and his works were the instruments with which they had to earn bread 
for themselves and families. Far different is their conduct now. Eda- 
cation has made such progress, that they are much more intelligent; 
they see that such suicidal conduct would be as bad as the carpenter de- 
stroying the tools by which he lives. Itis now pretty well understood 
that the more we improve our machinery the more we increase our cus- 
tomers throughout the world, and the more hands are wanted to make 
articles to meet the demand. We do not give the present generation of 
working men sufficient credit for their intelligence. They clearly see 
that accumulated capital is necessary to give them regular employment, 
and that if by any means that increase of capital was prevented, they 
would be the greatest sufferers.” 

Lord Brougham, received with three hearty rounds of cheers, eulo- 
gized the munificence of Mr. Brown, “‘ whose judgment and wisdom were 
both manifested in the happy union ofa library with a museum.” John 
Priest, a workman, incidentally noticing some remarks as to dietiaction 
of classes, made the hit of the evening in the form of a compliment to 
Lord Brougham— 

“Tf he might be allowed such a liberty, he would say of the learned 
and nob!e and venerable lord who had addressed the meeting, that, much 
as he valued his distinguished rank, he did not think for a moment that 
it could be placed in comparison with the distinction which he had 
earned by his intellect.” (Cheera.) 

This wason Wednesday. Notwithstanding wet and gloomy weather, 
all Liverpool was astir on Tharsday to witness the inauguration of Mr. 
W. Brown’s magnificent donation to his native town. All the ships in 
Liverpool and Birkenhead were closed, and across the principal streets 
were suspended festoons of flage. The shipping in the docks and stream 
was gaily decorated also with bunting, the foreign vessels hoisting the 
flags of their respective nations. The new library itself was surmounted 
by elegant and costly decorations of flowers and flags, a detachment of 
volunteer artillery with guns being stationed on a vacant plot at the side 


of the town council, and of the Docks and Harbuur Board, and other in- 
vited guests, met at the Town Hall at ten o’clock, and then went in pro- 
cession to the library. The boys attached to the collegiate and other 
public schools, in their light grey uniforms, and the boys of the Conway 
training sbip—smart, handsome fellows, for the most part in blue naval 
dresees—excited a great deal of attention and interest, and were loudly 
cheered. The sailors of the Majestic, the guardehip now stationed in the 
Mersey, were greeted also witn hearty applause, Arrived at the library, 
the Conway boys, the sailors from the Majestic, and the blue coat and in- 
dustrial school boys, formed guards of honour in front ofa platform 
which had been erected for the accommodation of Mr. Brown, the Mayor, 
and the leading guests, during the ceremony of banding over the build- 
ing to the public. egy those present on the platform were—Lord 
Brougham, the Bishop of Chestzr, Sir R. Peel, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, Sir J. 
Bowring, Mr. J. Brown (of New York), Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., Mr. T. B 
Horsfall, M-P., &c. In spite of the heavy rain, which indeed fell in such 
torrents that the speakers were compelled to adjourn tothe shelter of the 
portico, th ds of spectators were assembled, every poiat which com- 
manded a view of the platform being occupied, even to the summit of 
St. John’s Church and St. George’s Hall. When opposite the library. 
the volunteers—who, it should be mentioned, mustered on the occasion 
to the number of about 5,000, and gave a splendid and imposing charac- 
ter to the procession—filed off to their respective quarters. 





the building te the Mayor. The Mayor, accepting in the name of the 
town, placed in Mr. Brown’s hands a gold medal struck in commemo 
ration of the day ; on one side was a portrait of Mr. Brown, on the other 
a view of the Library. In the evening there wasa banquet. Mr. Brown, 





studios, and -binders’ workshops ; and that to our immediate right, 


,| Mr. Sh , Mr. Brown’s partner wound up the ‘proceedi: present-- 
, ing £1000 the Library. , —, 


Mr. Brown, on arriving at Shaw’s Brow, made a formal delivery of 


he Reading-room of the Liverpool Free Library is a noble hall 108 
feet by 69 feet wide, and 50 high, amply su with reading desks 
and frames, writing tables, seats, and furnis ings adapted for reading 
and study. Beyond this noble reading room is the Reference Li ,% 
epacions hall measuring 73 feet in length, and 27 ia width. Io 

to this room there is on this side of the new building the Students’ read- 
ing-room, nearly the size of the Library, an upstairs library of the same 
size as the library downstairs, class-rooms, lecture-hall, and another large 
reading-room, rooms would accommodate not only hundreds of 
readere, but even thousands, without inconventence. Then, with regard 
to contents, the new building is not restricted to books. A wing as large 
as the Library is set apart for a museum. This is the age of illustratioa, 
and the library of the people is now an illastrated one. It contains not 
only volumes of expoaition and description, bat specimens of all the ma- 
terials of science and works of art as well. The descriptions contained 
in works of geography and travel, of history and science, of literature 
and art, may be at once verified and vivified by walking from the Li 
across the hall into the splendid Museum, which is already built, and will. 
8002 be amply furnished. 

The results of this effort will be on a scale proportioned to the large- 
and liberal scale on which it has been made, 


Liverpool making an almost general holiday, to inaugurate a new 
Library, and New York doing the same thing, to welcome a British prince 
—are indeed most cheering signs of “ progress.” 

ee 
MOTTOES BORNE BY NOBLEMEN. 


The following curious particulars are given in the Atheneum's review 
of “ A Hand-book of Mottoes Borne by the Nobility,” a work by Mr. C~ 
N. Elvia, recently published. 


The family motto, whatever may have been its original purpore and 
signification, is now little more than a pretty riddle, whereby people 

be perplexed in their attempts to discover its afflaity to the individa 

to whom it belongs. Sometimes it is intelligible enough to fairly de- 
scribe the bearers ; at others, it is a record of the honour of an ancestor 
which has been tarnished by his heirs. Now and then it is to be found 
curiously in antagonism with the qualities of the preseat owner; and 
even where this is not strictly the case, it is as often an epigram as an 
oracular truth. The most ad itory of mott is no more a rule of 
conduct among ourselves, than the obligation of “ noblesse”’ in France 
was binding on men to the observance of the virtues by which alone no- 
bility is illustrated. 

If some of these devices would puzzle a whole coterie of sphynxes,. 
we may conjecture that they would fiad no less difficulty in determining 
the origin of the motto itself. The national war-cry may have com- 
menced the fashion. The terse religious invocation, the superscription 
on the banner, the legend on the temple, all these are of the order. 
What belonged to the natiua may have become appropriated by families 
or individuals. If Ieis had her riddle over the portals of her house at 
Sais, why should not sentences as pregnant with meaning, yet often as. 
mysterious, be adopted by heads of houses? To deserving members of. 
“ houses” they are now awarded by those quaint officers, the Heralds,.. 
who, with equal alacrity or indifference, will prepare arms and legends 
for heroes or for very unheroic personages who have become million- 
naires. As for the origin of it all, the Heralds probably know as much. 
about it as the sphynxes. 

To the oracular we leave the explanation of the oracles. “Iam al? 
that hath been, that is, and that sball be, and no mortal hath lifted my 
veil,” puzzled the pious and ‘profane people of the days of Isis, as many 
a motto in the Peerage and cognate books might those who would see 
to penetrate the mystery. Mottoes, however, have their comic aspect, 
fortunately ; and we prefer dwelling on what is amusing rather than 
fruitlessly cudgelliog our brains with what is abstruse. The aspect is to 
be found in the mottoes which humorously refer to the name of the 
bearer. Occasionally, when this is effected in French, there is a betrayab 
of imperfect training in that language on the part of the founder of the 
house. Thus, in the various branches of the Jameses, we detect a slip- 
pery pronunciation, as in “‘ A jamais” of the Dublin Jameses, and in 
still worse “ J’aime a jamais” of another branch sprang of that illustri- 
ous root. Here isa good sprinkling of similar pungencies :— 

A jamais. Forever. James, of Dublin, bt.—A la bonne heure. In good 
time. Bonnor.—A more floresco. I (Moors) flourish according to my cus- 
tom. Moorse.—A wight man never wants a weapon. WichTman.—Adde 
calear. Apply the spur. Spurrier.—Aime ton frere. Love thy brother. 
Frere. FReer.—Alnus semper floreat. May the Alder always flourish. 
ALpERsEY.—Ama Deum et serva mandata. Love God and keep his com- 
mandments. Syxnot.—Aé spes solamen. Yet hope is my solace. Hors, of 
Balcomy.—Audaz ero. Iwillbe bold. Bo.pero.—Auspwe Teucro. Under 
the auspices of Teucer. TUCKER. 

Be in the van. Bgvan.—Bene factum. Welldone. We.pon.—Bien est 
qui bien fait. Well is he that does well. Wer.ts.—Bonne est belle assez. 
Good is handsome enough. BELLASYSE. 

Cavendo tutus. Safe by being cautious, CavenbIsH, on which this motto is 
a play.—Chéris Vespoir. Cherish hope. Cuerry.—Clareo foveoque. I am 
bright (i.e. Clare), and I cherish. Cuare. Crest, A sun.—Owur fidéle. A 
faithful heart. Hart.—Concanan. Wisdom without reproach. Concayon. 
—Oorda serata pando. I lay open locked hearts. Locxnart, bt.—Couper 
fait grandir. Cutting causes growth. Coorgr.—Orede cornu. Trust the 
horn, or Trust Hornby. Hornsy.—Cressa ne careat. Let not Cressa (Cress- 
well) want. CRESSWELL. 

De hirundine. From the swallow. Arunpex.—Demarisco. From the 
(Marsh) bulrush. Marsa.—Deum cole, regem serva. Worship God, revere 
the king. Coxs, Earl of Enniskillen Dieu est ma roche. God is my rock. 





RocaeE, Lear ty 4 Tranchée, qui contre? (If) God (be) for the 
Trenches, who be against them? Le-Porr-Trenca.—Do ever good. 
Dover. 


Esto fidelis usque ad finem. Be faithfuleven to the end. FypeLi.— Et agere 


et pati fortiter, um est. Both to do and to endure bravely is (a) Ro 
man(‘s) part. RomMER. 

Fai sed vera. <A story, butatrae one. Srory.—Fare fac. ak, dd; 
i.e. Say it and doit. Farmrax, b. Farrrax.—Fides montium Deo. The trust 


of the Hills isin God. Hitis.—Fight on, quoth Fitton. Firron.—Finis eoro- 
nat opus. The end (or Finnis) crowns the work. Finnis.-—-Firmus in Christo. 
Firm in Christ. Firman.—Fluminis ritu ferimur. We rush on like a brook. 
RusHBROOKE.—Fons et origo. The Fountainand source. La Founrarns, bt. 
—Frere ayme frere. Frere love thy brother, FRERE. 

Gare la bete. Beware of the beast. GaRBET?. 

He who looks at Martin's ape, Martin’s ape will wok ai him. Manrtm.. 
Crest, An ape looking in a mirror—Homo sum. Iamaman. Homan, bt. 
Mann. 

Iamalone. Long. : 

Leto aere florent. They flourish in glad air. Ayre.—Latet angnis i 
herbad. The snake lurks in the grass. ANGUISH. 

Manus justia nardus. A just hand is a precious ointment. MayrNanrp, v- 
—Mars denique victor es. Thou Mars(den) at length art the conqueror. Mans~ 
DEN.—Monachus salvabor. 1a monk(house) shall be saved. Monxuovuss, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Mors wrumnarum requics. Death is rest from afflictions. 
Rumwey.—Mos legem regit. Custom rules the law. Mos ey, bt. 

Noli irritare leones. Do not exasperate the lions. Lyons, b. Lyons, of 
Ledestown. nk 

Pares cum paribus. Like to like, ¢.e. pairs ; in allusion to the name—PaREsy 


00 

Rosa petit celum. The Rose seeks heaven. Ross. Rovs. 

Salous in igne. Safe in fire. Trivett, of Penshurst.—Semper hilaris. 
Always merry. Merry.—Semper sitiens. Always thirsty Drovcur.—Set 
on, SETON, of Fordingbridge.—S's te mordent, mords les. If they bite thee, 
bite them. Moruey, of Marrick Park, Yorkshire——Sumus. Weare. WEARS, 
of Hampton. 4 

Templa, quam dilecta. Temples, how beloved. Bucxinenam, 4. 
Nugent, b. Tempie, bt. Tempne.—TZerrere nolo, timere nescio. 1 wish 
not to intimidate, and know not how to fear. Dsnine, bt.—Zrouwjours 
gai. Ever gay. Gay, of Thurning Hall, co. Norfolk—Troujours jeune. 
Always young. Youne.—Tout hardi. Quite bold. M‘Harpiz.—Turn nor 
swerve. Turnor.—Turris miht Deus. God is my Tower. Towsrs. K&LLY. 
Ut palma justus. The righteous is like the palm. Patmes. 

ernabulis vinco. I conquer with huoting-spears. VenaBLes.—Vernom 
semper viret. Vernon always flourishes, Vernon, b. Vernon, of Hanbury 
Hall. This motto, though appearing at first to assert somewhat arrogantly the 
unfading fortune of the 
The spring does not always flourish), warns them that human 
the faisest season of the year, is liable to changes for the worse.— Vicenti davitur. 
It shall be given to the conqueror. VINcENT, bt. 

The last of the above is not the least appropriate of the whole; but 
the list might have been enlarged. By way of instance, we will point 
out the motto of the Holdens. The crest is across, round which isa 
hand, and beneath the most happy legend, ‘* Teneo et Teneor’—J hold 
and am Hold-en. We might adduce many others, 

Occasionally, the compiler illustrates the mottoes by quotations from 
various sources. The following is a sample, wherein he seems to level a 
hard blow at the selfish caution of the Scotch :— 

“ Audi, vide, sile. Here, see, be silent. 





Lord Stanley, and Lord Brougham were the speakers of the evening 
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‘To some he does not ascribe the full number of bearers. ‘“ Luceo, non 
uro,” for instance, was conferred on Lucien Bonaparte when he came to 
ring the First Empire. It is true that a satirical meaning 
was connected with it; and the Priace himself was unwilling to owa 
that he “ made a great show, bat without mach reason for it.” 

It is pleasing to find many mottoes perpetuating the memory of how 
the fortune of the founder of the house—which personage, by the way, 
is not the first known man of the family, but the first who became 
wealthy—was reared into a double greatness, namely, its own and that 
t conferred on its owner. Of these is the device of the Astons, of 

who made a fortune by coal-mining: “E tellure effodiuntur 
"—Our wealth is dug out of the earth. Such, too, is the “ Ex sudore 
vultus” of the Swettenhams, whose earliest respectable, that is fortunate, 
ancestor was a delver. In one sense, such also is the “ Favente Numine 
Regina servatur”—By the favour of the Deity the Queen is preserved, of Capt. 
Micklethwait, who having rendered some agreeable personal service to the 
Dachess of Kent and the Princess Victoria at St. Leonards, in 1832, was 
created a baronet in 1838. The legend, however, is not an historieal 
truth ; the bearer of it rendered no service to a “queen.” It would be 
nearer to fact bad it ran, “ Favente Regind Micklethwayte honoratar.” 
To literal verity we come once again, however, when we meet with the 
motto of the Guests, “ Ferro, non —_. which distinctly indicates 
that by iron works and not by military achievements was the great 
wealth of that family built up. So, the bistoury for a crest and the 
words “ Incidendo sano”’—J cure by cutting—show equally well by what 

process wealth worthily came to Kincaid, of Kincaid. Finally, 
“ Ways and Means” excellently describes the Buckinghamshire Lown- 
deses, whose first great man was for many years Chairman of the Commit- 
tee so called in the House of Commone. 

Mr. Elvin 
feedari,’’ but he omits the original bearer, namely, Ferdinand, of the ille- 
ore branch of Arragon, the ruler of Naples some four centuries ago. 

t is also the epigraph, as the French would call it, of Mr. Bentley, the 
publisher. Another publisher, Mr. Trubner, has adopted this fashion, 
and on his amd ry we now read, “ Habent libelli sua fata,’’ which we 
take to be especially addressed to the critics. We will observe, too, that 
while some crests agree, the mottoes differ. Of this the compiler has 
not taken any notice. The crest of the Gilberts, of Eastbourne, Sussex, 
is 9 equirrel quietly engaged with a nut, and below is the British legend 
“ Teg yw heddweh”—Peace is pleasant ; the same crest belongs to the Has- 
lers, also of Sussex, but the motto is, “ Qui nucleum vault nucem frangat”’ 
— Let him break the nut who wants the kernel, 

From what we have above written and cited our readers will have ga- 
thered that this is a pleasant and usefal book ; we have only to add, that 
it may become still more so by some enlargement of plan and greater 
copiousness of anecdotical illustration. 


—_ 
MARRIED TO MUSIC. 


An unusually comic “ Marriage in High Life,” on Saturday last week, 
took place, according to the Morning Post, at another Temple of Hymen 
than St. George’s, Hanover Square. The superior classes are now out of 
town, and nothing is goinz on at the crack matrimonial temple there but 
ordinary divine service. Edinburgh, not London, comprised the site of 
the sacred edifice wherein these nuptial rites were celebrated. The 
exalted couple were an Honourable of the harder sex and an Earl’s 
daughter of the softer. The report of these aristocratic hymenwals states 
that the bride “ was conducted to the altar by her guardian,” a Dake, 
and that— 


“As the bride advanced to the altar, the organ played Handel’s anthem, 
‘ Exceeding glad.’ ” 

The bride ought to have been much obliged to the organ. Of course, 
the anthem it played was performed chiefly with a devotional view, and 
not for @ purpose analogous to that of a polka. Still, in advancing to 
an altar to be married before it, a young lady wants some support rather 
stronger than a smelling-bottle and the arm of her guardian. Common 
brides cry on these occasions, and sometimes faint. Nothing can be bet- 
ter calculated to fortify the heart and sustain the spirits of anybody in 
the immediate prospect of marriage than one of old Handel’s anthems— 
let it be even a funeral one ; they are all so jolly. Perhaps, however, 
“ py we,” from “Acis and Galatea,” would have been even more sea- 

e and suitable than “ Exceeding glad.” Oh! say not that it would 
have been inappropriate to the sanctity of the edifice and the solemnit 
< , occasion. For read on, and you will arrive at the statement fol- 

owing— 


“ The rir 4 ceremony was then performed by the Very Rev. E. B. Ram- 
say, Dean of Edinburgh, and as the marriage party left the chapel, Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Wedding March’ was played on the organ.” 


St. John’s Chapel. Edinburgh, is indeed a Temple of Hymen. Mendels- 
sohn’s “* Wedding March” is a movement in the secular direction consi- 
derably a-head, we suppose, of anything in the way of musical accom- 
= to matrimony yet ventured on at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

hat would the Bishop say if he heard that a marriage party had been 
played! out of a Lendon church with that jubilant composition—the gem 
of the music in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream?’ Perhaps, that no 
tuné in the world could have been more opportune; only in the next 
similar case he would rather bave it played just outside the church door 
by 9 German band, or, with due respect to the high order of the 
_= and rank of the happy pair, by the orchestra of her Majesty’s 

eatre. 

Should, however, the Bishop of London not object to illustration of the 
merriage service by dramatic music, the example set at St. John’s, Edin- 
burgh, may be improved on at St. George’s, Hanover Square. If the 
bridesmaids do not advance {o the altar, they may at all events retire 
from it to the celebrated chorus and waltz assigned to their representa- 
tives in Carl Maria von Weber’s immortal opera. Mozart in “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro," might also be laid under contribution to supply harmonious em- 
bellishments for marriage in high life. Then Rossini and the rest of the 
Italian school could be unlimitedly drawn upon. Meyerbeer could fur- 
nish selections from “ Robert le Diable ;” and there is no reason why 
“ Satanella” should not be applied to the same purpose, except that “ Sa- 
tanella” is an English opera. Could not the whole matrimonial service 
be sung as well as said, responses and all ; a musical clerk officiating for 
a bridegroom without ear ? 

But the worst of all this will be that the lower orders aping their 
betters, and at the same time actuated by their own inferior tastes, will 
also want to get married to music. Is there not a song called “Come let 
us all haste to the Wedding?’ This is the kind of thing you would have 
at St. Giles’s if at St. George’s you permitted “Gioviuetti che fate.” 
Then.one thing would lead to another, and you would have couples 
in the gretermonqary line advancing to the altar whilst the organ 
played “ Drops of Brandy,” and dancing out of church to the “ Devil 

8 <A mer Edinburgh, is, of Episco 

it. sc 1, Edin , is, of course, an Ep 1 chapel, and 
it is to be feared that the matrimonial music formed 1 ae” an the 
auspicious occasion of a recent “ Marriage in High Life,” will not, if it 
should come to the ears of the Scottish public, induce the national mind 
of Scotland to renounce its definition of a church organ as a “kist fu o’ 
whistles.”’— Punch. 


itt 


—— - 
Tus “Icutayon,”—The October stillness of the Serpentine has been dis- 
turbed during the present week by the passage up and down of an ex. 
traordinary looking little steamboat, the invention of Captain Beadon, 
RN. The novelty of this little steamer is twofold, consisting of the 
singular form of the vessel and the peculiar mode of propulsion adopted. 


ves a long list of owners of the motto, “ Malo mori quam | 











This objection does not, however, apply to the 
worked by the two canoidal screws in the bows 
water, and creates none of that lateral distur- 
baoce which has always formed the great obstacle to the employment of 


There appeared to us to be both novelty and 
merit in this application of the screw, and ‘!:.t vessels such as the Jch- 


, | kyon would be admirably adapted for tow’ 4 on canals. In the course of 


@ very prosperous v which we ha‘ gesterday up and down the 
Serpentine, the boat went without the s'.shtest vibration, turned within 
her own length with the greatest facility, and in every way most readily 
obeyed the hand of the steersman. 

As far as being well adapted for a tow boat on canal, we are of opin- 
ion that the invention is a success, and well worthy the attention of all 
persons engaged in inland navigation. Captain Beadon, however, claims 
for his ship much more important uses. Her form admitting of her being 
beached with facility, he contends that she might be made most usefal 
in landing troops, stores, or artillery, and that if properly armed she 
would, having landed her freight, become an irresistible covering bat- 
tery. More sanguine still, he alleges that by a little addition to her very 
peculiar screw, which he calls a hybrid conoidal propeller, an auger 
would be obtained powerful enough to drill a hole in the side of the 
Normandie or the Glorie. He has repeatedly urged the naval and mili- 
tary authorities to send a competent person to examine his invention, 
bat of course not the slightest notice has been taken of his applications. 
The model has already been tested, and has carried thirty persons at the 
rate of 4} miles an hour, with a consumption of one-third of a bundred 
weight of coals per hour at a cost of fourpence. In a vessel of sufficient 
size and power and furnished with screws of sufficient dimensions, Cap- 
tain Beadon thinks his invention would obtain a speed of 32 miles an 
hour. Making every allowance for the sanguine calculations of inven- 
tors, we think the Jchthyon presents many improvements in screw steam 
navigation, that she is admirably adapted for canals, and neither do we 
see any reason =o might not be made of use in naval and military 
operations. Asa further incitement to the inspection of the curious we 
may mention that she was built by inland village mechanics entirely 
unacquainted with ship work, and it is by her rural engineer that she 
is so dextrously managed on the Serpentine. Captain Beadon exhibits a 
long list of testimonials to the value of his invention.— Daily News. 





Tae “Swan or THE Exe.’’—In a late number of the Albion there ap- 
peared an account of this very peculiar yacht, which met with an unfor- 
tunate accident while being launched. Since that time, she has been re- 
paired, and was relaunched at Exmouth with great éclat on Wednzsday, 
September 19. The following particulars concerning her rig and fittings 
are gleaned from a more fall account. 

“The Swan has been constructed from drawings and sections by the 
owner, Captain George Peacock, F.R.G.S., of Starcross (retired from the 
London firm of Seymour, Peacock, and Co.), and is fitted up with every 
laxury possible to be had afloat. The vessel on the exterior is painted 
white, picked out with gold; and upon a silken azure banner, pendent 
from a brass rod which the bird carries in its mouth, is worked in letters 
of gold its title, The Swan of the Exe. The vessel has a double keel, or, 
rather, there are twin boats beneath the water-line, and the water rises 
under the vessel in an oblong compartment in the centre. By these 
means not only does the Swan maintain its erect position if run upon a 
sand- bank in the shallows of the Exe, but the necessity for ballasting is 
dispensed with, and all possibility of capsizing or sinking is removed, 
rendering the vessel, in fact, a perfect life-boat. Instead of the keels 
being parallel, as is usual with twin vessels, they widen gradually to- 
wards the stern, and thus allow freer passage for the water. Besides the 
wings, a propeller force is given by means of two powerful steel-webbed 
and feathering feet placed in their natural position between the keels. A 
lever, with handles worked by two or four persons, is fixed in an oaken 
stanchion inside, which lever, moving in universal ball-and-socket joints, 
gives a reciprocating motion to the legs. 

‘“‘ The progress of the majestic bird may be accelerated by two pairs of 
oars ; aud the rudder, being constructed like the tail of a fish, can also 
be used for the same purpose. By these united means of propulsion, 
Captain Peacock calculates that in smooth water a minimum s of 
five miles an hour may be obtained. The Swan is specially built for sail- 
ing on ornamental waters or inland lakes. The interior fittings some- 
what resemble those of a first-class railway-carriage, and indeed, by sab- 
stitating a coachbox for the neck, and with the addition of wheels, the 
Swan would make a very commodious and handsome land-carriage. The 
seats are covered with green morocco and stuffed with granulated cork 
and cocoanut fibre. The ceiling is lined with a three-inch air casing to 
exclude the heat. There are Venetian blinds at the sides, with oval 
plate-glass windows, which can be lifted or lowered at pleasure. In the 
centre is a table large enough for ten persons to dine comfortably at ; 
and with one of Captain Peacock’s admirable life-preserving “ poncho 
mattresses’”’ spread on the top at night, a capital bed is improvised. In 
the table are small oval apertures, which open to the water underneath, 
and thus afford the opportunity of fishing whilst sitting at table. Any 
aquatic prey so obtained may be dressed in a multum in parvo cooking 
apparatus on board, the smoke from which is conveyed through the 
bird’s neck and out at its nostrils, the woodwork being protected by a 
safe water-casing, or jacket, round the flue. The breast of the bird is 
me to the purposes of a ladies’ cabin, and fitted up as a bou- 

oir. 

“ The interior fittings aleo include a pumping apparatus, a fresh water 
tank, and lockers innumerable for the storing of fowling-pieces, fishing- 
rods, and likewise every creature comfort. The whole of the interior is 
either covered with morocco or delicately painted. High up in the tail 
of the bird sits the steerer, and, halyards in band, directs the movements 
of the versel by the sails as the driver of a Hansom controls his horse. 
Behind the neck is an apertare for a man to get out, when necessary, and 
reef the sails, &c. The Swax’s register is about five tons, its internal 
capacity 500 cubic feet, and its total weight about 16 cwt. When fully 
= sand carrying fifteen persons ‘its draught of water is oaly 17 
inches. 





Tue Tr Nationat.—The “national shooting match” at Vincennes 
was concluded to-day, and the weather being fine, the exhibition was 
comparatively attractive. Up to twelve o’elock, when the cannon 
sounds to luncheon, the spectators, often less than a dozen, were a 
miserable minority as compared with the performers. Bat in the after- 
noon the space allotted to the public, from whence they have a distant 
view of the backs of the shooters, was tolerably full. At three o’clock 
the Emperor paid his first visit to the show, and watched the sport for 
about a quarter of an hour. The names of the winners of the prizes will 
not be known for a week. The general question asked was, “ Where is 
M. Jules Gerard?’ The popular opinion that because he has a wonder- 
ful reputation for killing lions he must therefore carry off all the prizes 
at a rifle match is not borne out by facts; he is only a gocd third-rate 
shot at a target. I heard several Frenchmen admit that all the principal 
prizes will fall to the lot of foreigners. The imperfect organisation of 
the present very inefficient attempt at a “national rifle match” is not 
= Great objections, amongst others, are made to the regulations 
which practically ensure the prizes to those who have most money. Five 
thots cost five francs, and the man who gets the best points in any series 
of five sbots is recorded a winner. It is therefore plain that a man whose 
purse canonly afford 5fr. or 10fr. has no chance whatever against men 
who shoot all day long every day at an expense of £40 or £50. Some of 
the best shots in Switzerland are here, and will doubtless gain the best 

izes, but they are backed by public funds for the credit of the nation. 
t was rumoured at Vincennes this evening that the close of the shooting 
had been prolonged till Sunday next. But I learn from gocd authority 
that what is called the national match is finished in accordance with the 
programme, and that the subséquent shooting is only for supplemental 
prizes offered by private individuals.— Paris letter, Oct 18th, 





Tue Woops anp Forests.—The annual report of the Commissioners 
of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, made up to the end of March, 
states the gross receipt for the year at £415,358, and the expenditure (in- 








cludin g improvements) £117,873. The sum of £284,479 was over 
to the Exoheq Pini 


uer as surplus income for the year. But little of this sum 








ments ; and, in fact, the expendi 
March, 1851, in improving the Crown estates, in 
Park, and in planting, amounted to £250,000, which has been defrayed 
from ord income. Yet, notwithstanding these heavy demands u 
the income, the surplus paid to the consolidated fund, which was but 
£190,000 in 1851-2, has now for several years been about £280,000. 
The Receiver-General of this large income is described as receiving all 
the rents colleeted by the different receivers in England, and transmit- 
ting the amount at once to the Bank of England. He also himself col- 
lects rents in and near London exceeding £70,000 a year in amount, 
and these are “ paid to his own account at his private bankers,”’ but the 
balance that he is allowed to keep in respect of them is limited by Act of 
Parliament to £500, and it is stated that though it may happen at times 
that the balance exceeds £500, the average balance at the end of each 
month is considerably below that amount, as he is making constant pay- 
ments to the aecount of the Commissioners at the Bank of Eogland. He 
gives security to the amount of £5,000. 

These and other details of the arrangements of the department have 
been examined by a committee appointed by the Treasury, with Mr. G. 
A. Hamilton at its head. That committee report that “ this branch of 
the public service is in a very efficient state.” They recommend some 
alterations in the establishment and salaries, and they state that the 
offices are very inadequate and ill adapted for the transaction of the in- 
creasing business, the means of arranging and preserving the papers very 
deficient, and much of the accommodation for the clerks most unsuitable, 
and indeed unhealthy. But some day we ehall change all that. 





Srate or Cuiwa.—The Chinese Court is, or at least ought to be, in 
deep humiliation. The rottenness of the Imperial Government is now 
‘orth and threatening dissolution. The great imperial pedant, 
with his circling councillors, can no longer discharge the humblest and 
most commonplace functions of a raler—he can no longer even make 
semblance of defending the lives and property of his subjects from open 
violence. Embezzlement has attained such a head that no money at all 
reaches the public service for which it was issued. It used to be lessened, 
now it is absorbed. The Imperial armies were paid from the duties col- 
lected at the foreign ports, and principally from those collected at 
Shanghai. Now, however, it appears that these funds have ceased to go 
to their accustomed purpose. The Imperial soldiers have been left with- 
out their pay. Any one who knows the character of the Chinese soldiers 
knows what the immediate consequence of this was. They did not grum- 
ble or mutiny, they quietly passed over to the rebels, and increased 
the bands of depredators. Shanghai escaped a sack because the English 
and French were near, but in other cases, whenever this game has been 
played corneas and all the ready cash has been drained, the rebels 
make their assault and finish up the place with fire and sword. Nankin, 
the ancient capital, has been for eight years in the bands of these 
brigands, and it is the only city they have cared to retain after they had 
depeopled and burnt its homesteads. Hankow, the great emporium of 
the empire—Liverpool and Manchester, and Leeds and Nottingham, and 
all their surroundings rolled up into one—Hankow, which was a province 
of houses divided into four quarters by the confluence of two mighty 
rivers—Hankow, which with its dependent towns numbered eight mil- 
lions of souls, has been five times taken and plundered, and some of its 
suburbs were so utterly destroyed that Captain Sherard Osborn’s sailors 
flushed pheasants among the ruins of the habitations. In those days 
there was an Imperial army. Now, however, the banditti walk up and 
down the land without even the semblance of opposition. Cities which 
were held sacred by conquerors in all times have nowlallen. Hangchow 
was to a Chinaman what Granada was to an exiled Moor ; there was the 
same fond idea that heaven just hung aboveit. What is more practically 
important in British and French eyes, it was the metropolis of the silk 
districts. 

Hangchow, with its riches, its antiquities, its yamuns, its vast 
temples, and its silk-\ooms, has disappeared like a green field under a 
swarm of locusts. Soochow was to China what Parisis to Europe. Every- 
thing ornamented came from Soochow. Did a stranger or a native want 
a drawing, a screen, a fan, a piece of embroidery, an article of furniture? 
He mast wait till it could be got from Soochow. This great city, within 
easy water communication of Shanghai, was the object of admiration to 
all Europeans of that community, and proud is the man who has suc- 
ceeded in smuggling himself into Soochow. The last telegram tells us 
that this city also has gone. What civilization there was in China is 
being burnt out and trampled out.—Times. 





A Srrance Cuaracrer.—We have this week to record the death of 
Mr. James Macdonald, M.A., a remarkable character, well known in Staf- 
ford and the neighbourhood. Mr. Macdonald graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh taking the degree of Master of Arts, and for some 
time discharged the duties of sub-editor of the Edinburgh Courant. About 
thirty years ago he came to Stafford, where his brother was then minister 
of the Presbyterian church, and where the deceased successfully conduo- 
ted a private school. Subsequently he became tutor in a school at Wol- 
verbampton, the principal of which was the late Rev. George Davenport 
and although naturally gifted with a good share of intellectual ability, 
he retained the situation but a short time in consequence of his increas- 
ingly indolent and slovenly habits. From Wolverhampton he returned to 
Stafford, where as a rhetorician he gained some dergee of notoriety, and 
for a few years obtained a small Pa meg by giving educational lessons 
to the junior members of private families in many of the neigbouring vil- 
lages. His personal appearance and habits, however, gradually became 
so repulsive, that even those who had previously engaged him were com- 
pelled to request a discontinuance of his periodical visits. His poverty 
now appeared exceedingly severe, and for some time his nightly resting 
place was in a shed or loft; but latterly, pitied by the humane who had 
known him, and assisted by their charity, he secured a shelter ina 
lodging-house in the town. In June last he was seized with a serious 
illness, and at the urgent solicitation of a few friends he became a patient 
at the Country Infirmary, where he gradually sunk until Tuesday week, 
when he died—the gentleman who recommended him offering to pay a 
sovereign towards his interment, believing him to be completely penniless. 
Yesterday (Friday), however, on examining his clothes, which were of the 
most filthy character, some exceedingly dirty old rages were found, and 
in them were discovered three bankers’ cheques, amouating to nearly one 
thousand six hundred pounds, besides £3 19s, 2d. in gold, silver, and 
copper. No memoranda (with the exception of copies of two or three old 
cheques, from which it appeared that he had been in the habit of add- 
ing the interest to the principal each half year, and exchanging the old 
cheque for a new one with the increased amount), have at present been 
found. How he became possessed of all this money is a question on 
which light may be thrown by some of his relatives or earlier associates ; 
but there is no reason to believe that he was anythiag buta man of strict 
integrity—if such may be correctly said of an individual who starved 
himself whilst he had plenty, and obtained pecuniary help by putting on 
a false appearance.—Staffordshire Advertiser. 


———— 


Hovses or Int Heatta.—There is one way to make homes unhealthy 
which has often been criticised by our medical officers of health, and 
which still demands all their vigilance to prevent. It forms a regular 
part of building operations in many localities around London. You may 
ventilate a house and drain the street ; supply plenty of light, air, and 
fresh water ; but there may still be a source of disease in your house 
which may elude discovery, and, if discovered, defy remedy. It is lit 
erally bound up in the composition of the road, and forms part of the 
fabric of tlie house wall. A Scottish registrar lately noticed that the in- 
crease of fever and zymotic disease in his district was chiefly coofined to 
a street of newly-built and somewhat superior houses. Some surgeons 
have, from time to time, made the like observation in the suburbs of 
London. If the composition of the roadway be observed, and the air of 
the basement tested, the cause may be partly guessed. It is not unusual 
in makiog these roadways, to cast into the chasm to be filled every kind 
of refase, including animal and vegetable débris of the most unsavory 
character ; and this being packed together on a level with the basement 
all emanations from the mass steal turoagh the lower part of the house, 
and ascend to the upper rooms. A surgeon ia the southern suburb com 
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in his weekly Paae freee attention toa defect io 

the bygienics of masonry which deserves to be duly noted :—“ My atten- 
called to, I trust, an almost obsolete 

some builders, of am pe putrid slop from the streets 
, Which bas a chemical relation to 


matter, 877 ; water, 366; and of inorganic matter, 5418. Be- 

that the use of such a mixture in the plastering 

of a house-is not likely to be promotive of health, 

while it undoubtedly produces an inferior binding material, I requested 

the builder and the architect to discontinue its use, but not in time to 

prevent the fall of an arch, and the injury of three mea engaged in the 
construction of the building.””—The Lancet. 


Tae “ Borrom or Louis Naroueon’s Hearr.”—At one of the recent 
meetings of the Liverpool Social Science Association, Baron Gadin, 
the French marine painter, who was present, delivered a 
speech in English, deprecating any idea of war between France and Eng- 
land, and arguing that the Emperor was most anxious to keep up the 
entente cordiale. He also mentioned that he (Baron Gudin) had invented 
an apparatus in connexion with gas and water, which would, he hoped, 
be of great benefit to the public. ‘The Emperor,” he said, “is my 
friend, and I know the very boitom of his heart.””? At these words, Lord 
Brougham, who was in the chair, smiled and shook bis head; and at the 
conclusion of the Baron’s remarks he highly eulogised his talents as an 
artist, and added, “ but with reference to his great discovery—I don’t 
mean that of the bottom of the Emperor’s heart, but of the gas and water 

paratus—I hope we shall soon hear more.” These words, delivered in 
ee noble lord’s driest manner, excited roars of laughter, which seemed 
to puzzle Baron Gadin immensely, 
stated, is married to a Scotch lady. 


An Exampte For Dvg.ists.—Messieurs A—— and B——, having 
marrelled about some one of these mere nothings about which, in Paris 
as elsewhere, gentlemen so often risk their lives, B—— challenged 
A—, but most devoutly trasted that A—— would not fight. Nothing 
of the kind ; A—— was quite willing, and all the necessary arrangements 
were made. 

“ Well, B——,” said his second, “ we have had some trouble to arrange 
about distance ; but at length it is settled for twenty paces; both fire 
together, and the meeting is for to-morrow morning at nine o’clock.””— 
“ Ab l’—*“ Yes, in the wood of Vincennes.””—“ Humpb, and we are to 
fight at twenty pacea?”—“ Yes,.’’"—* I should just as soon have it at fifteen, 
or even ten.”—* Well, I wanted to put you up at fifteen, but A——’s se- 
cond would not agree to it, soI yielded the point.”—*“ Ah! you yielded 
that point. I am fully determined, however, that they shall not bave 
another point yielded.”—* Well, no, that can hardly be even asked for, 
seeing that everything is arranged, and it only remains now to wait for 
the morning.”—* Oh, but there may be a pcint in dispute yet, and I will 
certainly muintain my rights.’"— “No one attacks them.”—*“I am the 
offended party.””—“ Undoubtedly.”’—“ And therefore have the choice of 
weapons? Well! I choose small swords.”—Small swords! Why, did 
you not just now consent to fight at twenty paces ?”’—*“ Yes; I am not 
the man to retire from an agreement which a friend has made in my 
name. I repeat that fifteen or even ten paces would have suited me just 
as well. But you have said twenty, and let it be twenty.”—*< Very 

ood. And now about the pistols; have you any?”—“ Pistols! What 
or? Lam not going to fight with pistole.”—* Some misunderstanding be- 
tween ue,I fear. Did you not just now tell me you would fight at twenty 
paces ?”—* Yes; I accept the twenty paccs, but not the pistols. I am 
not that gentleman’s slave. He insisted upon twenty paces, and you 
yielded the point. Very well, I yield that poiot, too, but I will not 
yield another. Twenty paces, because you have promised ; but the 
sword is my weapon, and only the sword. I will fuce him, sword io 
hand, at twenty paces, just as soon as he likes.” 

As B—— persisted in “ maintaining his rights,’ the duel, of course, 
never took place. 





Baron Gudin, Lord Brougham 








Tye Winow or Sm Harry Smitu.—In the obituary notices of the 
late gallant general which have appeared, it has been briefly mentioned 
that Sir Harry Smith married a Portuguese lady. A most romantic 
story is told of the manner in which he became acquainted with that 
lady. After one of the actions in the Peninsula, in or about 1813, a Spa- 
nish officer of high rank and great gallantry, with whom Sir Harry hap- 
pened to have a slight acquaintance, was found mortally wounded on the 
field. He lived for two or three days, and while in the hospital, to which 
Sir Harry had had him conveyed, he sent for his wife, to whom he hid 
been married only a few weeks, and who was a Spanish beauty of be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years. The dying officer entrusted the lady to 
his gallant English friend, with a request that he would see to ber wel- 
fare. How well he discharged the confidence thus reposed in him was 
shown by the fact that no sooner was the war in Spain at an end than he 
made the Donua Susanna de Leon Mre. Colonel Smith. The marriage 
was never blessed with issue. The gallant general has left a brother and 
a sister to lament his loss. 


New Mrston ror Price Napoteon.—It is said that the Emperor is 
about to confide to Prince Napoleon (unless his services should be re- 

uired elsewhere) the important mission of making a scientific tour round 
the world, and it is expected that one of the consequences of this mission 
will be to increase French influence. The annonncement of the Prince’s 
visit to foreign and distant paris coinciding with the article in the Con- 
stitulionnel is not unworthy of notice. The Prince has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his conviction that Rome would soon be the capital of the Ita- 
lian kiogdom of his father-in-law.—Leder from Paris. 





Racwet’s Rivat,—The Artiste Belge, of Bruseels, publishes the follow- 
ing under the head of “ Rachel’s Rival :’—Mdlle. Tordeus, of Brussels, 
has just gained the first prize for tragic declamation at the Conservatoire 
of Paris in the class directed by M. Provost—a success equally honour- 
able for the young lady and fer her country. Malle. Tordeus has a 
brilliant future before her. When Rachel came to Brussels in 1853, 
Jeanne Toideus, then only twelve years old, was presented to the great 
tragedian, who received ber most Kindly, and after some conversation, 
requested her to recite a few passages. She did so at once, and Mdlle. 
Rachel was highly pleased with her performance, and predict2d that she 
would have ‘a brilliant career. Before they parted, Rachel asked the 
young aspirant for theatrical honours if she would like an order to see 
all her performances at Brussels. Jeanne replied that nothing in the 
world would delight her so much. Rachel then took one of her visiting 
cards and wrote on the back—‘ Admit my little rival, Jeanne Tordeus.’ 
Malle. Tordeus bas siace fully jastified Rachel’s high opinion of her ta- 
lent. She has now only to try the ordeal of the stage, and it will then 
be seen whether Rachel judged correctly when she exclaimed in 1853— 
“ How promicing is the future of that child. She will surpass me on the 
stage.” 


Suum Curque.—A correspondent of the Atheneum sends the following 
communic«tion : “* What do you say to the fact of Sydney Smith's well 
known joke at the expense of Bishop Selwyn—to whom he offered the 
consolation of a ‘cold missionary on the side-board,’—being also second- 
hand? Yet a fact it is—and here is the proof. In the familiar letters of 
the witty President de Brossee, written from Italy in 1139 40, occurs th- 
following passage : ‘ Le Collége de Propaganda Fide, ov \’on engraisse des 
miesionnaires pour donner & manger aux caunibales. C’est, ma foi! un 
excellent ragofiit pour eux, que deux péres Franciscains & Ja sauce rousse, 
Le capucin en daube ce mange aussi comme le‘renard, quand il a été gelé.’ 
The edition I quote from is the newly-published one of Colomb (Paris, 
1860) ; but I can hardly doubt that the first edition—that cf 1799 (L’an 
vu.)—had been seen by the Canon of St. Paul’s. If not, here is another 
‘extraordinary coincidence’ to add to the general list.” 





A New THRONE FoR THE QUEEN.—The famous crystal throne which 
Shah Jehan counted among the most valuable of the splendid trophies 
which adorned bis pulace is on its way to England, destined for the Queen. 
But litile is known of its history prior to its having come into his pos- 
session. Subsequently, on the taking of Delhi by the Mabrattas, they 
made a great effort to destroy it by fire, but succeeded only in injuring 
its appearance, the heat to which it was subjected having caused it to 
erack and open out in seams. It consists ofa single mass of rock crystal, 
two feet in height by four in diameter, and is shaped like a sofa cushion, 
With tassels at the corners, 

A Veteran Warrer.—The literary man who bas made the pen a pro- 
fession longest now alive, is Cyrus ding, who has been just fifty-five 
years in activity, and has probably written more than any living con- 


practice | tribating to most of the best known periodicals of the past, 


nepec- | one hisown. He also edited one in 





between the men of the and presen the same profession. 
first printed essay bore date 1804, and he is yet in health. perl 
ng 
above a hundred volumes, besides from thirty to forty of which he was 
the author, he established six a which he edited, in England, 
rance, and was connected with five 
others in this country. He wrote in nearly all the principal periodicals 
ap to 1852. What is more singular, he set out in support of liberal 
cg ge when all was against them, and he lived to see them triumphant 
when in his grey hairs. Ifany person is deserving of the pensions a 
nope mies by Government to literature, surely a veteran like this should 
ong since have been noticed. Mr. Redding has a double claim, as one 
who has ever ably supported liberal politics while he promoted elegaat 
literature. It is to be regretted: that the public voice has not more 
power in the allotment of public pensions.— Zxaminer. 





Rome Iw THe Comme Wixter.—Some apprehension seems to exist in 
Rome with regard to the prospects of the coming winter season, supposed 
to commence on the 1st of November, by which date, or soon after, there 
is generally a strong muster of foreigners—and especially of Eoglish—in 
the Pontifical capital. Numerous classes of Romans and some foreigners 
depend in great measure for employment and prosperity on the annual 
influx of our countrymen for a few weeks’ visit, or a few months’ stay. 
Artists of all grades and descriptions, sculptors, painters, mosaic workers 
cameo engravers, &c., would be sensibly affected by the absence of Eng- 
lish. The shops await the British advent before replenishing their stock, 
and filling their windows. As for hotels and lodging-house keepers, 
they depend entirely on the winter, and some of the former have only 
just begun to receive guests, having preferred to close altogether during 
the summer, as Baden inns do in wiater. “To judge, however,” writes 
@ correspondent, “ by the enormous rents demanded for furnished tene- 


ments, whether large or small, their owners feel pretty confident of 
tenants.” 








Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 617. From the JUustrated London News. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvrion To Prosiem No. 616. 
tte. 


Wh Black, 
3 9 the Ei ch | ins 
2BtoB7ch interposes 
3 Ktto Kt6 | Anything 
4 Kt checkmates 





The following lively GAME was played recently at the Brooklyn Chess Club, 
between Messrs. Delmar and Perrin. 


(EVAMS’ GAMBIT.) 





White (D.) Black (P.) White (D.) Black (P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 Kt tks B Kt tks Kt 
2KttoK B3 Kt toQB3 15 QtoQ B2 PtoQs5 
8 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 16 B tks P BtoQ Kt 4 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 17 KRtoK Kt to K 7 ch 
5 PtoQB3 BtoR4 18 Rtks Kt PtoQé 
6 Castles Kt to B3 19 Qto Kt 2 P tks R 
7PtoQ4 P tks P (a) 20 KttoQ4 QRto Kt 
8 PtoK5 P-toQ4 21 Kt tks P BtoQB3 
9 BtoQKt5 KttoK5 22 QtoQ B2 QtoK Kt4 
10 Kt tks P BtoQ2 23 Kt to Kt3 RtwoQ 
1l B tks Kt P tks B 24 BtoQ Kt4 QtoKt3 
12 BtoR3 PtoQ B4 (db) 25 QtoQBS5 QtoK 3 
13 KttoQKt3 BtksBP | 26 Kt to BS (c) 

And White wins, 





(a) Castling is safer play, besides preserving the advantage of the Pawn.— 
(b) An ill considered move.—(c) It is evident that the Kt cannot be captured ; 
should Black play R to Kt, White replies with Kt to K 7, and wins in a few 
moves. 





ExcavatinG TonyeLs.— Mr. Gilhert Coleorton, has invented an appa- 
ratus to excavate sewers, tunnels, &c., and at the same time to allow the 
building of the required number of rings cf brickwork, without 
the aid of timber to prevent the slip from above, no more ground 
being displaced than is necessary, these being done as well in running 
sand or new ground as in solid firm ground, and effected in the following 
manner, as described by him :—I propose employing a cutting shield, of 
the form of the upper part of the tunnel or sewer, and supporting it by 
suitable framing, upon which are powerful screw-jacks, bydraulic presses, 
or other suitable power for the purpose of driviog said shield forward. 
The shield travels over rollers on the top of the frame, and can be made 
to travel in a straight line, rise, fall, or turn a course by means of such 
rollers. The bearing prop or framing at the back of the brickwork may 
be formed in the shape of an X ; the lower part thereof serving as an en- 
trance passage to a wagon-road, where such is required for clearing away 
dirt, or other purposes. 





Tue VaLLey or CasHMere.—A traveller, who made a pedestrian trip 
from Murree to Seriaugger, writes to the Lahore Chronicle a glowing ac- 
count of the prosperity of Cashmere. The soil is cultivated from the 
“ valley to the mountain top ;”’ there are no signs of discontent or ab- 
ject poverty among the people, the roads are in good repair, bungalows 
have been built for the accommodation of Europeans, and several dila- 
oa public buildings and gardens formerly laid waste have been re- 
stored, 

Horrors on THE Coast or Arrica.—The following is an extract from 
a letter dated Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast, Sept. 16 :—‘ The atrocities 
at Dahomey have far exceeded the report of which you are aware. 
Thousands have been sacrificed. Latterly came a steamer on that coast 
and shipped off 1,500 slaves. A man of-war being on the spot, saw the 
vessel, but suspected nothing of her desiga. We hear that English peo- 
ple and other Europeans have been imprisoned there—most probably 





diabolical superstition. Pray let this be known in the proper quarter.” 





Tue Longest VESSEL IN THE WorLD.—We have just received an official 
report of the performance of a river steam vessel, or agricultural train of 
barges, belonging to the Oriental Inland Steam Company, and intended 
to navigate the shallow rivers of the East, which possesses peculiar 
scientific interest from the fact of this composite vessel being the longest 
vessel ever yet constructed, being nearly half as long again as the Creat 
Eastern. It appears that on trial this great vessel or train was found to 
be easily manageable, and attained a satisfactory rate of speed ; and its 
success solves the important problem of how to carry a very large cargo 
on a very small draught of water, against a rapid stream. The train 
consists of a steamer and five barges, of the collective length of 900 feet. 
Bat these barges, instead of being towed asunder like common barges, 
are joined to one another by circular joints like a hioge, so that they 
constitute one long flexible vessel, with only one bow and one stern. 





temporary. He was personally acquainted with Lewis, Wolcot, Topham, 


from refusing to witness the human sacrifice, or take part in the rites of 


The pur, of this arrangement is to obtain the necessary displacement 
wih cual! reslalhow, and without the risk of damage, should the vessel 
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manicated to us a case in oS meen tay Sheridan, Canning, Scott, Wilson, Hogg, Moore, Campbell, &c., &c., with get aground, and all there conditions are effectually fulfilled by the ar- 
successively attacked Ban t two instances fatal, and re- | numerous distinguished and characters, not literary, but | rangements ad: The broad abou deep. 
renewed, removed from a house so poisoned. Dr. Dandas | eminent in the arts and nat - He may be called a link - ro ae Se = bier y 


Atadraught of water of 3 feet it will carry about 3,000 tons of 


His | Such a vessel is greatly needed at the present moment to carry ap rall- 


way materials in India, and to down cotton, and other articles 
of agricultural couliees-dhghae” Coe 


Tae Crosse Baronetcy.—This baronetoy, it seems, is not extinct, bat 
is inherited by a gentleman long resident in London, now Sir William 
Richard Crosbie, the sixth Baronet, who is cousin of the Baronet just 
dead, and grandson of Sir Paul Crosbie, the fourth Baronet. We should 
have stated, in our recent notice of the gallant Sir W. E. Crosbie, the 


p- | Baronet just deceased, that he was among the five premier Baronets of 


Nova Scotia, and that he was severely wounded at the capture of Bergen- 
on-Zoom, and was consequently compelled to retire on half-pay. Sir 
William Richard Crosbie, the present Baronet, married, in 1853, Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Madden, of Kilkenny, and 
niece of the late Sir Wm. Gordon Cumming, Bart.—Lond. News, 27th ult. 


Tae “Great Froar” Dock at BigKENHEAD.—The gigantic dock at 
Birkenhead is rapidly approaching completion, and it is expected that 
the water will be let into it in the course of a fortnight’s time. The to- 
tal water ty ve of the Great Float is 110 acres; and the lineal quay 
*pace round it is upwards of four miles. Doring its formation the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Thompson and Co. and Messrs. M’Cormick and Co., 
removed two million cubic yards of timber. The depth of water will be 
about nine feet below the old dock sill at Liverpool—amply sufficient for 
the requirements of the largest vessels.—London paper, Oct. 20. 











[Advertisement.} 
EsTaBLISHED Twenty YeARS.—Hrkam AnpERSON, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rugs, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
ay quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recenwed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter vo By throngh 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality ta 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


Full Stock of White Goods and Fiannelis. 
ga grock of zone Laces and Embroideries,. 


oves. 

k of Fine Ribbons and French Fi . 
ull Stock of Ladies’ Underciothing, &c, — 
ull Stock of Yaukee Nouons. 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





UNDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. > So 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 


DRESS 





A GREAT PAINTING, 

NOW ON EXHIBITION AT PENNIMAN’S BUILDING, 
No. 42 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., OPPOSITE UNION SQUARE. 
Westmuller’s Original and Unrivalled Painting, entitled 
“Dam s-.w.”” 


The admirers of the beautiful in Art of this Metropolis are assured that they will not be 
disappointed in viewing this beautiful and classic Painting, for it is admitted that the - 
leries of continental Europe coutain nothing finer—artistic excellence considered. Open 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P.M. Admitiance, 25 cents. 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Be single in construction, easily learned, and with proper management never gets out of 
order. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
come, Fells, Gathers and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, thereby saving time and 
ead. 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Sews equally well on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest cloth or 
leather. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 


Sews from original Specie without rewinding, and forms a seam unsurpassed for beauty, 
elasticity and strength. 


THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 


Is the Double Lock Stitch which forms a seam that will not rip even if every fourth stitch is 
cut. Itis the only stitch that survives the washing-tub on bias seams. 


Send for Circular. 
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Congress Spring) 
Sip SPRINGS & W298 CE et, 


iTO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “Saratoga”? Water, ‘‘ Saratoga’ being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City. 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kept 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
(GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 


io their own neighbourhood. 3 “ 0, & We 
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Ss FINANCIAL. as a. “INSURANCE. “ HOME ; 
r ' i OFFICE OF THE Bia Sat A cOMPanNyY px 
“> MUMITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, ; vt 112 and 114 BROADWAY, : 
No. 48 WALL STREET: f SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
BAEK OF WEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR Seeing Va ge en rs ST. Capi UUOG Se nm Britton 
wniis, serie a ‘ORK, Ocrosen 28, 1859. Assets, Ist July, 1960, $1,481,819 27. Hers. 
wy i fost ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: vinig COMPANY 18-PUB Liabilities, “ 54,068 67. 
Pictarten Di settee longed tee pa eek Incorpo 
: = a ee scevcmmat -fuur per cent. $259,280 20 





y be made withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 





with the Company. 
or Trustees and Females unaccustomed to the 
of wa'woil aaligious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany 8 convenient 





may USTEES. 


ARLES E. BIT THOM . PEARSALL, 
wi aM T on ed, WILLIAM H. MAOY, 
G. T GEORGE 1. ADEM, 
bf 0. HALSTED, ISAAC TOWNSEN 
thy OO HARSEN, z WILLIAM 8. peanivas, 
WIN D. MORGAN, Jaa. 8. SEYMOUR, Aubura. 
CLINTON GILBERT WALWORTH! aratogs 





JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 
JOHN A. STEWART, secretary. 


REMITTANCES? 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 








ENGLAND, SCOTLAND* 
IRELAWD, or WALES, . 
Sasued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 WallStreet, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


N_SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
r DAYS’ BIGHT, For Sale by 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Eewuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 3 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPART CIROVLAR LETTERS 0 OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





Bien Ba = GETS, © SERA 
SPAIN, =TALY, 7 SWEDE. 
BEYRO “1 CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

STEYARDRIA FEROSALEM, &c., &e. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BBL AND Mores PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 
BM ey ee, 'd bills purchased and eollected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
granted. 0 an isp on 
be British Provivees, in North and Australia. : 
B.C; FERGUSSON 


H GRAIN, ‘xo 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND — STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 


CTIINA, &0. 








No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
the world through the Messrs. Roruscmiip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 
CHAR ELL. Agents for the 
RI DSB ANK “OF 1 ae es 
J.RAE. illiam Street, New York. 


FOR ithe BILIA oN Pt UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Ban n Canada, in a to suit Purchasers. 
OREDITS issued, ¢ Boubenge. and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canadas, New 
Brunswick, and Nove 8 Sco" is pur snased or Collected. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Ww. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 

LR ty ee TO eye OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 

Dios, the Sih and 20th of each month. 


Di by the al Seamers the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
) gy COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 














D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
7 





R RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 
. 


J w. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 











EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
‘the quality of which is guaranteed unqualifiedly pure. 


The subscriber, agent for this market, solicits the patronage of the trade, who will be 
@qoommodated in quantities to sult, on the most favourable terms. 


H. R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N. Y, 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. + 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW . 
YE to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, is, Angles, 
Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, Drip Syphons, Flugs, Caps, Betorts, Bench py oe 
Castings im general. ‘Particular atiention paid to tings qgenected with 








. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Undersigned — _ My —~ FREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s 
Pair—and constan e and well-assorted Stock of RODS, apy a 
zo FLIES, Ae. bo. every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
THOMAS H, BATE,7 Warren Street, New York. 


i. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, d by experi Fisb- 
men to be the bes! Bait for Trolling ever invented. 








DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. 


DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARE. 
a. is of great benefit to persons debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, 
ispenseble use to per@ns going in Fever and ‘Aga e districts, as the best pre- 
ae It can be taken afier meals, as a most agreeable Cordial. Every bottle must 
Rave the signature of tb sole manufacturers, 


DELLUC)& CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CEEWsi:: ~ 
635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


SHOT. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
M Nerd undersigned are manufacturing SHOT of a quality superior toany beretotore offered 
sowing & pores ket. The revere teste to which it is subjected — bagging, insure ae 
+ Tet, 4b, uniformity of si 


ey hi 
With aie ~ Fn , it will be found in use to have a more accurate and uniform fight, 
. 








88; 2d, solidity ; 8d, emooh 














evevercece - SRF 1,025,167 09 











G. WINTHROP GRAY, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIL 
pao es Ga. Fost 


ER 
SCHUYLER LIVI emon. 












Total Amount of Premiums......+.-60 + sesreerceseeeeeeeesSly SOh4hT 29 
Amount of Farned Premiums during the year.................... soe $972,294 11 
at Return Premiums........-- 65,750 69 
daring ine anime period i cence $906,543 42 
~~ Tulend ba (om Barings, tor 2 
“ Fire OF devccvccccnscecesesssoes ccc ceeeese eee 7 
Expenses and Reinsurances... 
Net Profit. 
The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 
Real Estate and Bonds and 
Loans 
and 
Cash ......+ 
Bills 
Scrip of 
the 
$1,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November 
Lf Se Conteees GES SEE CUNe. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
° ‘hino. that « Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist Jan next. 
It is further ordered that the whole 3 Of tha year 1es8 and thes of year 
1853 be redeemed 1S CAS after Go Se eeney ee the interest thereon to cease on 
day, and th leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 


ereby 
After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LOROUT. Xx. M. LAWRENCE, 


JO WHITEHEAD E N BA 

WM. H. N AN, ELIAS PONVERT, 

HENRY A. COIT, EORGE G. HOBSON, 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 

JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. ERCY R. PYN 

JACOB R. NEVIUS, CHARLES STRECKER, 

J H GAILLARD, Jz, SAMUEL M. FO 

P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
DE VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





T. STR 


: 
gus 





Petee C 


SOUTHW 





in profits. 


tives at 40, 45, 50, 55, 


25 years, or upwards. 


newed annually. 


CZAR DUNNING, 


OHN BE 
Lewis 80 BERTS, 
JOHN T. MARTIN, 


GEO. ©. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


16 Wall St., New York. 





WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


Medical Examiners. 


Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. 


JAS. STEWART, M.D., N. Y. 


Directors. 


iw. 
H. CARY, 
Aad t on =m 


ae 
re . r PIERREPONT, 


CORNELL, 
WALTER 8. . GRIFFITH, 


JOHN HASLEY, 

JOHN 8. 

é. HILTON RM TH, 
eS arr DOLLNER, 


ELL, 
Nene an KNIGHT. 
EDW. . LAMBERT, 
ThMES B 





The Company will issue Policies for the whole term of life, with or without participation 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or 
For 1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in profits. 

For THe Wuois Term or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 
ENDOWMENT AssuRANce Po.ictes. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
60. 65, or 70 years. 
EypowmeEnt Pouicres ror Cutpren. Amount payable when a child reaches 18, 21, or 


or quarterly, or in one sua. 


Annuity Po.icizs—commencing at any age. 
One-half the amount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 


DIVIDENDS WILL BE DECLARED ANNUALLY, and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied toward payment of thair notes. 





by Fire, on Buildi 
Losses adjusted in New 


law of th 


WATTS 8. 


Eosert Benson, 

T. B. Coppinetor, 
Sinas a 
James Harr’ 

Joszra 8. Hawkins, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
. Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c. 
ork, and promptly paid, without reference to 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by ) a York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordanee with he 
e . 


-, at the usual rates. 
London. 


i York Trustees. 


President Manhattan 


CALEB 0. HALSTE Bank. 
SCHUYLER CIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


New York EE gan 


Rosert Haypocs, 
. 


J. Dz Perster Ocpz, 


Ww. A. Kine Josera Stuakt, 
C. Meverta, Epwakrp D. Srracvz, 
Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. Wuittocg, 


Benxsamin A, Mumrorp, 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


Jeremian WievR. 


58 Wall Street, New York, 











It has been satisf: 


dition, and as 


GUANO. 


orted by W 
"PAC FIC OURAN.” 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO eer PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale a! 


FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN panieieds GUANO, 
which we claim to be gaperion tomy: Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur. 
m thiscountry. This Guano is1 


& Jarvis’ Islands, in the ** SUUT 
imported by the Cargo, or at retail, b 


. WEBB, of New York, from Baker's 
Sold genuine and pure as 


JOHN B. SARDY. General Agent. 


ow 58 South Street, corner of Wall St.. New York. 


Latte 


any of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 


actorily tested by 
zed by the most eminent and popular p Parner Sine Chemists and found to comibe (as will 
be seen by our circular) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate he deol 

dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. 

of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other = 

tilizers ; retaining rience, coarse S of moisture it causes th 
nee 


Itcan be freely used without d: 


e plant to grow in a healthy con- 


FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in ATF me 
particulars 





pow os will be P 


of farmers, ! apply 4s above. 


ng full 





RICHARD SEALY, 





IMPROVED BEER PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No, 542 Pearl prntetis New York. 


MASSER’ 8 


Fiwe Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


The only Freezer known which is conducted on true Scientific principles, 


The Cheapest, Best and most Economical ; requiring less ice and less labour than any 
being at the same time the most durable im structure, and most certain in its opera- 


‘Sole Agents for the United States, 


E, KETCHAM & CO., 





ers of Jap d and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, NewYork. 








a phy loser and better effect than ary article prepared by ordinary means, 
not disappoint a correct aim. 
can be 5 rand tb Gb Geen prieg a0 Ro codinn shot to whom retail purchas- 
an ase seapentiulig tvleazed. TATHAM & BROTHERS, 
#2 Beekman &t., New Y &k, 


i - 


spies. ‘n the 


gee TrED Ry bates af Ske, Crete renters: 
gro 
‘. Pease Piss Bp oaiarerone 


Tien terms as favored INSURES te hatare a OR DAMAGE BY 
Tee ay ots On Bangs Bree 
AGENCIES IN ALL way be ebetunaaal CITIES 
= pote oe penis _- 


TON SMITH, Seorerary. 


MoGEE is ABLES J. MARTIN, Presrverr, 


J. CH 
JO A. F. WILLMARTH, Vios-Paxauwexs, 
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A. J. 
WM. H. TUWD 


Id well. 
Pulliam, Wills, Rankin & Co. 
Henrys, Smub & Townsend. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 

















aT 
THE NEW STORE 
oF 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 





TIFFANY & CO. 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 

AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AmONG THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and subs‘antial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of ite 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufacture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


a 
TIFFANY & CO,, 

Cordially extend to strangers, as well asthe resident public an invitation to inspect their 

stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LAWNZ, 
SOLE IMPORTRE. 
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BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on e 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


i ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end, 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 

Pp ion and adjust of math lly jest proportions, and of practical results 
our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with apy in the world. 








FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Health and Ha ness 

afe the (win siste hich reader exisience pleasant and ag:erable ior (be eojoyment 

of life depends, io a ares eat measure, on th- state of the health. None need despair who 
soffer from Dyspepsis, Pulmonary affections, Nervous disorders, Ulcers, Serofala, Piles, or 

Fis'ulas while these famous medicines offer not only an antidore but a radicalcure. Toey 

pare the most marvellous suevess in the worst types of diseases which afflict the humap 


"sold by all Druggiste, at 25¢., 62c., and $1 per box or pet. 


C# VE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS.—Tb* excrucia'iig torment 
4 of toothache, can br speetily relieved by this delightfal remedy, without fear of injar- 
ing the eumsor teeth. Emineny Dentists sxy thy nae it —! iu their pracnee, and that it 
has enabled them to preserve many valu:b'e teeth that must wise have beea drawaj 
‘Try it yourselt and recommend it \o others. 

or sale by A. B, & D. Sands, 141 William St, N. ¥. 











YOUNG PROPR 


& AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREBT, 


Lo ae 





